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On the Study of True there is a wide range of imperfect building. It]the two unfortunate features that characterise 


Comfort in Archi- 
tectural Design. 


F it be asked what 
is the first requisite 
for the architect to 
bear in mind in pre- 
paring a design for 





is to work of this kind that we have alluded 
under the term “speculative.” We should be 


priate adjective to designate aright this large 
group of imperfect or bad work. 

Now the question which seems to us to deserve 
very much more attention than it habitually 
receives, is this. How far is the actual state of 
science, as regards those appliances which tend 
to comfort, to health, and to true economy, taken 








a ° dwelling-house, 
we think there can 
be no doubt that 
the reply should be, 





part of the case, 
comfort will ptove both illusory and transient. 

Now if it be asked what is the object which 
the builder who works, not on commission or 
under contract, but on first pro- 
poses to himself, there can be but little hesita- 
tion in giving the reply,—profit. We are not 
speaking with any disrespect of the fair profit 
of trade. That gain is, indeed, the very cause 
of the existence of trades and tradesmen. 

_ Nevertheless, it must be admitted that these 
two poles, that of comfort, and that of profit, 
are in themselves opposed. The reasonable 
tenant or owner who seeks for comfort must be 
prepared to pay the fair price for his house, 
including the proper remuneration of the trades- 
folk. As to the modest commission of the 
architect, we cannot fairly debit his client 
with any outlay on that score, because, if 
a man is determined to build, this payment 
invariably saves itself, and that generally many 
times over. 

On the other hand, we must remember that 
very much of that building which has so happily 
transformed much of the aspect of London has 
been of a speculative nature. The erection 
of a certain class of house, superior, it may be, 
to those formerly built in the neighbourhood, 
in the anticipation that tenants will be forth. 
coming, is indeed speculation ; but it is specula- 
tion of a very desirable nature. Against such 
enterprise we should be the last to speak. Bat 
the extreme of what is generally meant by 
speculation has been illustrated by the proceed- 
ings of a police-court within the last few days ; 
where a builder was condemned to pull down 
three houses, some of a set of which other indi- 
vidaals had saved him the trouble, by falling 
down of their own accord, and in which the 
mortar that was used was described as crumb- 
ling between the fingers like snuff. Between the 
utterly indefensible character of work of this 
nature, and the stupid the amatenr, 


as the basis of design? How far is the intend- 
ing occupant aware, as a rule, of what the best 
building appliances yet known are? How far 


.|is the architect or the builder in the habit of 


saying “ Such and such improvements are very 
well worth their cost” ? We are not now speak. 
ing of anything of an wsthetic character, but 
of those structural matters which it is absolutely 
essential to judge on their own merits. 

We very much fear that the severe winter of 
the last few weeks has furnished, to three 
people out of four, a good reason for raising 
some such inquiry as that above suggested. In- 
doors: and out, in the streets, in the coal-cellars, 
in the water arrangements of the house, com- 
fort has been destroyed, and cost Mas been 
incurred, by absolute want of forethought and 
good arrangement, and, we hold, owing to little 
besides. 

The remarks which have recently appeared 
in our columns under the head of “Smokeless 
London,” open up one head of inquiry connected 
with the subject, which cannot be permitted to 
drop without fuller discussion. The columns of 
some of our daily contemporaries have been fall 
of complaints of those nuisances from bursting 
pipes which have been general, hut not universal. 
And if this is the case, if in nine houses out of 
ten the pipes burst after or during a frost of 
some intensity, while in the tenth house they 
do not, it is evident that it becomes matter of 
paramount importance to inquire into the 
exceptional conditions, with the view of making 
them the normal conditions. 

One gentleman, who does not give his name, 
writing from Lincoln, advocates a plan which 
he ascribes to a medical man in Northampton- 
shire, and which he says was found to answer 
very well in practical use. A hot-air chamber, 
something resembling the oven of a kitchen 
range, is inserted in the sitting-room walls on 
each side of the fire-grate, behind the jambs of 
the chimney-piece. From these chambers iron 
pipes form a channel of communication with the 
rooms above, to which the air warmed in the 
chambers is admitted through ventilators in or 
above the skirting-boards. It is not said how 
the air is admitted to the proposed chambers ; 
but this is probably by pipes communicating 
with the external air. 

This arrangement has been proposed again 
and again in various forms, and adopted in some 
Objections can be raised to it. But we can 
have no doubt that the projector has been 





who thinks to save the expense of an architect» 





struck, as all reflective persons must be, with 


our warming arrangements in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, viz., waste of heat and irregu- 
larity of ventilation. 

The fire-place in modern houses has assumed 
@ conventional form which is only intelligible by 
tracing its history. 

We may take Conisborough Castle for an 
example of the most ancient form of chimney 
still existing in England. This building was 
erected in, or close upon, the Anglo-Saxon 
period. In the great guard-room is a large 
fire-hearth. The opening is made in the thick- 
ness of the wall, with an arch above; but two 
transom stones, forming a projecting mantel- 
shelf, are built in, and supported by two sets of 
clustered pillars. An aperture, of a gradually 
contracting form, ascends from the back of the 
fireplace, and from the back of the mantel-shelf, 
sloping outwards as it rises through the thick- 
ness of the wall, till it reaches a loop-hole at a 
considerable height above the floor of the guard- 
room, where the smcke finds an exit. In other 
castles built about the same time will be found 
also slanting smoke-tunnels formed in the thick- 
ness of the walls, and terminating in loop-holes. 
Unfortunately, our usual modern thicknesses of 
external walls do not allow of this simple and 
effective mode of ensuring ventilation. Rochester, 
Kenilworth, Conway, and, we believe, Guildford, 
castles show chimneys similar to that of Conis- 
borough. 

The substitution of the manorial dwelling- 
house for the feudal castle occurred about the 
same time as the abandonment of plate armour, 
and for the same reason,—the introduction of 
gunpowder. As soon as it was discovered that 
the narrow keep, or the intolerably heavy 
panoply, failed to give absolute security, tho 
love of comfort led to the disuse of these ancient 
modes of defence. With the manor-house camo 
in the chimney,—built, in many noble houses 
of Tudor times, as an independent and essential 
structural feature. In the old manor-house at 
Chenies, the Buckinghamshire village which 
contains the mortuary chapel of the Dukes of 
Bedford, may be seen a series of massive square 
brick towers, projecting from the line of the 
building, and terminating in noble chimney- 
stacks. Within, the tower opened onthe ground 
floor, affording a true chimney-corner,—a sort of 
recess or small chamber, in which wooden logs 
were piled on iron dogs, throwing a glow into the 
whole apartment, and allowing of the arrange- 
ment of benches within the recess, or around 
the chimney-corner, as it is called, which in long 
winter evenings thus became a nook affording 
warmth and comfort. Perhaps few things in 
the arrangements of modern luxury have tho 
rude and hearty comfort of the chimney corner. 
Of such a nook, no doubt, Master Abraham 
Slender was thinking, when he uttered the 
adjuration, “Or I would I might never come in 
mine own great chamber again else.” From 
this comfortable and stately beginning, the 





chimney has both advanced and decayed. It 
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166 THE BUILDER. 
risen, i dent t , to the height attention of architects to the great addition/vent that from the case, to 
or 468 te tes brandetion, xd 454 a oes which may be made to the health and comfort | extent ; still the in pr‘ce, 


d, in the case of the Port Dundas Works 
at Glasgow. In this noble smoke-tube the out- 
side diameter at the ground level is 32 ft.; the 
thickness, seven bricks. This diminishes to an 
outside diameter of 12 ft. 8 in., with a thick- 
ness of a brick and half at the top. Only two 
church spires in Europe,—that of the Strasburg 
Cathedral, and that of St. Stephen’s Church at 
Vienna,—exceed the height of this lofty chim- 
ney, which is greater than that of the Great 
Pyramid in its present state. The horizontal 
section is circular throughout; the batter is 
straight, and there is no cap. eee 

From the chimney-corner, as has been inti- 
mated, has been derived the modern chimney- 
piece. And one necessity, as it was long held 
to be, has preserved the inconvenient form of 
the chimney-piece until it has taken the place 
of an institution; that was the necessity of so 
constructing the chimney as to leave room in it 
for the passage of a small boy to sweep it out. 
It is not so many years since that this intoler- 
able barbarism has been abolished, thanks to 
the indignant exertions of the poet James Mont- 
gomery, and a few like-minded individuals. But 
thongh we no longer send boys up our chimneys, 
we preserve the form and structure that had 
become usual for that purpose. And here is 
one of our great sources of discomfort and of 


We apprehend that there can be no doubt that 
if, for the roughly-built square fine, to accommo- 
date which we sacrifice so much of the room 
and of the good appearance of our ordinary 
chambers by the projection of the chimney- 
breast, were substituted well-made, well-fitted, 
smoothly-lined earthen pipes, a great improve- 
ment would result, both in comfort and in 
economy. It may, perhaps, be held inconsistent 
with our English views of what is becoming to 
allow these tubes to be visible, whether as 
detached or semi-detached from the walls; 
although an immense economy of fuel would 
be the result. By such an arrangement a fire 
in a room below would raise the temperatare in 
the floors above, at least enough for health. 
And the great improvement lately made in 
terra cotta and other kinds of earthenware is 
such that a very charming effect might be pro- 
duced from a group of hollow columns or orna- 
mental pipes. For with the introduction of a 
s120ke-tube, which would afford less friction 
and less opposition to the escape of the draught 
than our present flues (and which would be much 
mo:e readily and effectually cleaned by the 
use of the ordinary jointed rod, which has 
superseded the climbing-boy), should be asso- 
ciated tubes for ventilation, and, in large rooms, 
for the supply of fresh air. These ventilating 
tubes would also give a commodious passage to 
gas-pipes and to water-pipes, and might easily be 
so arranged as to prevent the bursting of the 
Jatter. This, in some cases, has been attempted 
by building them in close to the flues. But the 
evil of the heat in summer is such as to counter- 
act the good effect of the warming thus effected 
in winter. 

To those persons whose taste condemns the 
visible introduction of warming and ventilating 
tubes in their apartments, and who are willing 
to pay for the extra fuel, or to suffer the extra 
cold, due to the retiring of the smoke-tubes into 
the walls, the advantages of the substitution of 
the smooth pipe for the plastered (or unplas- 
tered) flue will still be considerable. The advan- 
tages of the ventilating-tubes will be no less. 
It will be @ question, in such an arrangement, 
whether the extra thickness that will probably 
be required in the walls, in order to include 
the tubes, in most cases had not better be added 
without, rather than within, the building. The 
rooms would then be rectangular; not diminished 
as is nowthe case by the projecting breast. The 
outer wall will be strengthened by the projec- 
tions, which would resemble the “ building strips” 
of the old Anglo-Saxon work, and in case of 
houses built in pairs or in rows, the gain to com. 
fort would be so great as fully to make up for 
the loss of 4} in. or 9 in. in the width of a room. 
For the chimneys being built, to carry the smoke 
and air-tubes, as mere thickened parts of the 
wall, the remainder of the party-wall would be 
double, with @ narrow space between the two 
faces, which would prove a more effective non- 
conductor of sound from house to house than a 
solid wall of equal thickness, Economy and 
comfort would be thus combined. 

Without attempting to force any nostrum on 





of houses by a reconsideration of the rade, 
wasteful, inefficient form of chimney which bas | d 





















places of Tudor times. And this tends to the 
consideration of the advantage or disadvantage, 
in cities and in towns, of that use of the open 
fire to which we feel, for the most part, 80 
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drawing-room fire. 
Sonal much of the charm of the winter season in the —— coal-cellar, 
with a cheerful blaze, that we will consider this | mous. best 
as an extravagance as much to be taken for| kno 
granted as the Christmas ain, or = other | consumption 
extra cost allowed for the sake the P re 
which it conveys, and thus not to be judged of 
on purely economical principles. And we may 
add that if the economy which may be easily 
effected in fuel be carried out in other parts of 
the house, not only may the best and most 
brilliantly-barning coals be consumed in the 
drawing-room, but the blaze may be improved 
by the addition of wood, especially of those 
blocks of oak, to be obtained from the ship- 
breakers, which, imbued with the salt of the 
sea, burn with so beautifually-coloured a flame. the t 
In America, we are told, an attempt is now | projecting pmeny ere |. anor ehahae 
being made to warm New York by steam, and | fines, has to n 
not only to warm each block of buildings from | his client to 
a central boiler, but also to supply to each house | fuel which can be 
an ever-available motive power to work lifts, | fire in the open air. He renders necessary the 
to pump water, or to drive any kind of machi-| visit of the chimney-sweeper to every room, 
nery. It is the part of wisdom rather to await | with the certainty that at each visit he will 
the result of experiments which are said to be} leave the corners cf the flue fall of soot, and 
in actual progress than to predict what that | take as little soot from the sides of the 
result will be. Still there are manifold objec-| possible. He involves his client in an 
tions to the scheme, supposing it to be at all| purchase of fuel at a the 
practicable. The great drawback would be the /| sale price at the ad + river, canal, ° 
loss of heat from conduction and radiation from | way wharf of from and he 
the pipes. To this the projectors reply that they | ensures, as far as his efforta go, the regular 
have a substance of remarkably non-conducting | combustion of that costly fuel in 
character with which to surround their mains. | allows the householder to make use of only from 
We suppose that if a smaller pipe, conveying | 1-30th to 1-40th or even less, of its true 
steam, were placed in the midst of a larger pipe, | heating power. not these facts call for a 
and blocked at intervals with cork, so as not to | little serious consideration on the part 
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heat would be obtained. But to supply at con- 
siderable distances, and at any moment, a head 
of hot, dry steam, the pressure on the boilers| the question, how best to in economy 
used, and on every part of the apparatus, must | heat, has yet received due attention from the 
be very great. Constant supervision would be | architect or from the builder ? 
required to detect and to cure leakage. Great 
strength — be rapaaie in .* pe cir 
The danger of explosion would not nt, 
and the effective sane of the whole apparatus, THE COPYRIGHT QUESTION. 
in case of any sudden fall in temperature, is} Ture will be a good deal to be done before 
as yet problematical. Besides this, it would | this vexed question of copyright, so far as it 
require the assent of every householder in a| regards works of art, can placed on a footing 
etnaet or block of buildings to allow of the | that is at once intelligi ne eee ied, 
ying of the steam mains through his property*| all i Satisfactory parties ’ 
whether he adopted the new plan or not. Oo we es of no law upon artistic copyrig ht over 
far the patriotism of the inhabitants of New | can be, until human natare, of the artistic per- 
York renders this objection idle we are not i , For 
aware. In England it is certain that nothing |in regard to these questions, touching on the 
less than an Act of Parliament would enable | business side of art, ve 
men 
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we may call attention at least to one item, on copys wile tela 
illustrative of the great cost of our open coal | promised ee es effect of bringing 
fires. In the last week in January the price | the artists out of 

advertised in the daily papers for the delivery 
of the best coal, at the house, in London, was 
29s. per ton. In three cases out of four another 
6d., or even 1s., will be added to secure t 
civility and ready aid of the servants of 
coal merchant. During the same week 
price of the best coals in the river 
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the profession, we beg very seriously to call the 
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stands at present so far as any 


but is tacitly passed over to the 
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for the copyright is concerned; that is to say, 
he must bargain for it if he wants it; but to 
rule that otherwise it does not vanish as before, 
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law was represented among 
well-beloved” persons who 
Commission. The result is seen in the 
clause of the Report. The combined 

of the trusty and well-beloved is not equal 
understanding why artists should wish on artistic 
grounds to control the choice of an engraver and 
the execution of the engraving; why they can 
not “explain the law to the ” and 
solicit him to be careful in seeing that the 
picture is done justice to if engraved. i 
faith in the judgment, critical insight, and good 
will of the purchaser! But we fear, with their 


it 


& very important point indeed for artiste, and 
one of which it is obvious that the Commis- 
sioners do not feel the full importance, or 

would not talk so lightly of relegating it te the 
purchaser. Ina former article on the subject* 
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we pointed out how great a wrong was done to, 


an artist, a wrong which he was almost power- 
less to prevent, by inartistic or valgar copies 
and reproductions of his works ; a wrong which, 
unless he happens to be really in needy circum- 
stances, is a much more serious one to him than 


case. But though this would avoid some mani- 
fest difficulties in formulating a law, it would 
leave scope for a great deal of very undesirable 
dispute between artists and 

our own impression is most distinctly (and we 
are by no means disposed to side with artists 


English public are very much ised is likely 
to be an injustice or to common 


sense. E _ oe obe are, 
= uen ut matters in connexion 
with art which, nevertheless, are no —= 
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tageous bargain with engravers or publishers. 

an additional interest, some- 
much more value to him than any 
pecuniary gain that is to be got out of the copy- 
i iz., the desire to preserve his artistic 








is " § 

gain; it is a poi difficult to formulate in the 
way of stipulation, and it is still more difficult 
for the person most interested to see that it is 
The artist may, in selling the 
copyright, “explain the state of the’law to the 
purchaser” (if he can understand it himself), 
and he may state to the purchaser his wish that 
the should only be engraved by persons 
le of doing justice to it ; but, afterall, when 
the has once got the copyright, he will 
be practically the sole judge of this, and the only 
safeguard of the artist will be in the existence 
of an exceptionally conscientious feeling on the 
part of the parchaser, leading him to consult 
the artist in such a case as a matter of moral 
duty. But we sadly fear that a large number 
of of tings would be only too 
likely to act on simply-expressed formula 
may “do what they like with what is 
their own”; and the only way for the artist 
really to protect himself would be to sell the 
copyright, subject to a written stipulation that 
only Brown was to be employed to engrave it, 
a negative form, that Jones & Robinson 
were not to do it: the first might be often incon- 
venient, the latter always invidious. On the 
other hand, if the copyright were vested in the 
artist in the absence of any contrary stipula- 
tion, he might, in cases in which he felt it of 
i to his reputation to keep an eye 
graving of it, quietly do so without 
of entering into a bargain which 
ifficult to formulate, and impossible 
the observance of on the part of the 

to it. 
lar we have been taking up the artist’s 
matter, which has val ar onieen: 
neglected. There course, 
‘the haser to be considered. 
not consider, ver, that there can be 


test in to the purchaser in the fact 
t remains with the artist in 
agreement, provided the 
matter is clearly understood, so as 
purchaser no pretext for being 
The copyright is in most cases of 
more real ny gregh the artist than to 
purchaser, and this is the more the case in 
proportion to the genius and reputation of the 
i In the case of portraits, which, as we 
have said, are of more direct personal interest 
their possessor, it would probably be found 
that in most cases the purchaser would be un- 
willing to have the portrait without the copy- 
right, and would therefore be more ready to 
offer the additional sum for the copyright; and 
if the artist for his own reasons stood out against 
selling the copyright at all, it would simply be 
@ question of whether the purchaser thought it 
more to his interest to have his portrait with- 
out the copyright or not to have it at all; the 
matter adjust itself as bargains are 
generally adjusted. If the artist found that 
by refasing to sell the copyright of portraits 
he drove away sitters, he would have either 
to relax his determination or to be content 
ith giving up that branch of art, if he chose 
so to do. There would be no hardship to 
either party in such a case. But there is a 
question of some importance in which the duties 
of the artist are to be considered, and have 
sometimes been overlooked; that is, in regard 
There can be no question that there 
want of conscience among some 
is point, or, at all events, a con- 
confusion of ideas as to what they 
right to do. On the side of the 

is urged sometimes that the value of 

a painting to its possessor is in no way impaired 
by the fact of another man having an equally 
good and similar painting of the same subject : 
that the object of a painting being really in- 
this is the same to the pos- 
were shared with fifty other 
the artist choose to give the 
same labour and talent over again to the same 
ect, no reason ie Bi: oe not 
id again for it. But this i strike 
ie ight in works of intel- 
It would be as reasonable to say 
right of ction of a drama 
bought by one theatre there was no 
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istance me audience | which agaia lays the Commission open to the} metal were known in very early ages. Thus 

ped gy agg Riga me one can i tr on in some other instances we | Nero knew the art of or his 
see what a totally weak and even indefen- have alluded to, of endeavouring to shelve ajslaves knew it for him,—when he gilded the 
sible position that would be to take up; | difficult point ic order to get rid of being | Pompeian Amphitheatre from roof to floor. We 
but the case of the picture is really analo-| troubled with it, instead of fally facing the | have, indeed, an account of the process by which 
gous. It is quite true that the enjoyment of difficulty, and indicating a way out of it. That | the result was brought about, and it exhibits an 
the present would not be impaired by | architects have experienced injustice in respect | amount of waste strangely in contrast with the 
the mere fact that another man had a picture| to unprincipled appropriation of their ideas is | practice of modern times. The Roman ounce of 
estionable, and they have certainly a right | pure or solid gave to hammer 750 


like his; bat it must be remembered that his | unq 


interest in the picture is not all sentiment, that 
it is a property interest also, for which he has 
paid hard cash; and his enjoyment certainly 
would be impaired, and very seriously impaired, 
if, under the pressure of hard times, he put up 
the work for sale, and found its value reduced 
one-third or one-half by the fact that there was 
another work equally meritorious and exactly 
similar to be had. This is, in fact, so self- 
evident that it would seem unnecessary to 
mention it, had we not seen one or two strange 
imaginings of artists in regard to their rights 
in repeating their subjects. In regard to small 
preliminary studies for pictures there can, we 
think, be no question among fair-minded people 
that they are quite a separate thing from the 
picture, and with quite a separate kind of 
interest, and that their exhibition and sale by 
the artist, even after the sale of the principal 
work, is no prejudice to the possessor of the 


Lt 
to demand that their rights, along with those of 
other professions, should be publicly considered 
instead of being shelved ab initio in the com- 
paratively secret conclave of a Commission. 

One recommendation in the Report might have 
been looked for as a matter of course, viz., the 
reduction of the time of enjoyment of copyright 
to one term for all classes of works of art, in 
place of the absurd disproportion which prevails 
at present. In giviag this recommendation 
decisively, the Commissioners have also shown 
what, in comparison with existing law, isa very 
commendable liberality in regard to the peric 
of enjoyment of copyright, namely, for the life 
of the artist and thirty years after his death. 
Thus the first generation, at least, of the artist's 
descendants will have the pecuniary benefit of 
his labours. After that, as Carlyle puts it, 
“ people may begin to steal.” 








latter in any way, though some purchasers have 
thought so, and have been very irate about the 
matter, from (as we think) an entirely mistaken 
view as to what makes the interest and 
value of a first study. But for the artist 
to make small replicas afterwards, and exhibit 
and sell them as “studies” (and we know that | 
has been done), isa proceeding quite at variance | 
with true artistic morality. There is another point | 
on which there is some confusion of opinion 

among both artists and the public. Some people 

seem to imagine that there can be a copyright | 
in the idea as well as in the form of the work; 
and Sir Coutts Lindsay seems to have used at 
the Grosvenor Gallery meeting some expressions 
conveying that idea,* though we have no doubt 
he must know better than to suppose it can be 
literally as his (reported) words would infer. 
The fact that an artist has painted “ King Alfred 
forgetting to turn the Tea-cakes” cannot prevent 
all the other painters in the kingdom painting 
the same subject, and even the same moment 
of action, or inaction, if they pleased; it can 


only prevent them from copying the face, the | P® 


position, or the drawing of King Alfred, or the 
precise arrangement and browning of the 
cakes. 

The question was directly raised in the pro. 
cess of the inquiry by the Commission whether 
a copyright in buildings, an architectural copy- 
right that is to say, was a condition which it 
was feasible to establish. The attention of the 
Commission (as we might expect from its con- 
stitution) was not directed to this by their own | 
inclination, but by the suggestion from without, 
on the part of the President of the Institute of 
Architects, who addressed a communication to 
the Commission requesting to be examined in 
regard to this subject, and who accordingly gave 
evidence of cases of hardship to architects | 
arising from the reproduction of their works by 
other hands, and bronght before the notice of 
the Commission a petition in regard to the sub- 
ject which had been presented to the House of 
Lords in the year 1869. From the Report it 
appears (section 126) that Mr. Barry proposed 
that “the right to reproduce a building should 
be reserved to the architect for twenty years, 
and this whether reproduction were desired on 
the same scale, or on a different one, or in whole 
or in part, and whether by the person who gave 
the commission or any other.” This is a very 
difficult subject, on account of the impossibility 
in many cases of really separating architectural 
design from questions of special convenience 
of plans or sanitary arrangement in 
to plan and construction; and we confess that 
on the face of the report it appears to us that 
Mr. Barry must have asked for rather more than 
it was possible to obtain without benefiting the 
individual architect at the expense of the public. 
We may have some remarks to make more in 
detail in regard to this question of architectural 
copyright, which hardly admits of being handled 
on the same ground as most of the other sub- 
jects treated of in the Report. All we will say 











decisively at this moment is that we certainly 
protest against the subject being closed against 
public discussion, as the language of the Report 
would seem to recommend: a recommendation 





Since the above was in type, we have received 


a “ Copy of Memorial presented to Her Majesty’s | j 


Government by the Royal Academy of Arts, on 
the subject of the Recommendations on Artistic 
Copyright in Paintings and Drawings contained 


| in the Report of the Royal Commission on Copy- 


right.” The views set forth in it may be 
summed up as follows :— 

1. The copyright in paintings and drawings 
to belong to the artist, but carrying no right 
to disturb the purchaser or owner in his posses- 
sion of the picture. 

2. The purchaser or owner of a picture or 
drawing to be protected against replicas that 
should so colourably imitate such picture or 
drawing as to reasonably allow its identity to 
be challenged. 

*3. The commissioner of a portrait-picture to 

be protected against copies of any size and in 
any material. Also, to be protected against 
the publication and sale of engravings or prints 
of any kind, or of photographs from the said 
rtrait. 
#4. In the event of his sale of the copyright 
in a picture or drawing, the artist to be pro- 
tected against such sale affecting detrimentally 
his full rights of property in all stadies and 
sketches connected with the work in question. 

*5. Sculpture, as per Royal Commissioners’ 
report. 

*6. Engravings, as per Royal Commissioners’ 
report, but to be protected in all international 
conventions. 

*7. Registration of paintings and drawings 
not to be required until the legally defined 
owner (the owner) parts with his copyright. 

8. Registration of sculpture to be the same 
as in the case of paintings and drawings. 








A GOLD-LEAF AND GOLD-POWDER 
FACTORY IN FRANCE. 


Axtoxe the numerous properties of gold, its 
ductility is foremost. In this quality no other 
metal known can compete with it. In fact, 
no other natural substance can be reduced 
to so thin, and yet so ungiving, a texture, 
though texture is, perhaps, the wrong word, 
when the surface produced is beaten ont 
from a single material rather than woven from 
many. The French, following the ancients, 
have taken advantage of this scientific and 
artistic opportunity, in more ways than one. 
Their knowledge, scientific and historical, came, 
of course, to their help at the beginning. 
They learned how the antique Romans gilded 
with gold-leaf the approaches to their temples, 
and even the walls and the roofs of their 
private apartments. Whence arose this peculiar 
art and this luxurious industry? It was not 
all gold “leaf,” however; it began with abso- 
lute plating, produced, like armour, rather by 
mechanical than by chemical processes, in the 


shielding of Pagan and heroic images. The |‘ 


statues of the early gods and goddesses, heroes 
and warriors, in Greece especially, were not 
gilded only on the surface; they were thick. 
plated with gold, though the economists of this 








* See our condensed report on p, 159, ante, 


Rieu Cae accord with the recommendations of the 
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lighted a abo 
hall, subjected to a concentrated inspection,— 
aleo from the roof,—where the hammerers are 
at work, and around it are little chambers, or 
cells, in which the final operations are carried on, 
in assoviation with the manufacture of 
beater’s skin, and an apparatus for the most 
minute exploration of crevices. To begin with 
there is an ounce of pure gold, yellow, red, or 
more or less pale, as may be chosen, which it is 
desired to spread over a space, and reduce to- 
a thinness, so far as poesible, without the risk 
of its being torn, or tumbling into powder. 
That, as every one engaged in the business 
knows, is the gold-beater’s problem. We have 
only to do now with the particular processes 
employed in a particular French, or rather, 

rhaps, Parisian factory. Another essential, 
equally familiar, is, that the pare gold surface 
thus obtained shall, however attenuated, be 80. 
continuous that not a ray of natural or artificial 
light shall be capable of penetrating throagh it, 
any more than through a wall of masonry. It 
must be penetrable, again, by neither air nor 
damp, and if it fails in these respects it is not 

gilding. These are elementary pointe 

upon which the great class os se ea 
and kindred industries need not be informed ; 
yet they are none the less neglected, far and 
wide, upon that account. 

The first part of the apparatus, of course, is 
a crucible, into + mae ge — the smallest 
possible proportion alloy,—an excessive 
average producing hardness, indactility, and 
loss; bet the poorest quality is that which is 
most indi ble to the gold-beater, notwith- 
standing that, in the — vameese a 
there are twenty degrees of pu be ¢ 
with, and forty wrluevot quality,” distinguished 
by experts as the “lemon,” the “green,” the 
“ red,” the “ wh it “ the “ half-yellow,” the 
“ deep yellow,” the “superfine yellow,” and so 
forth. The character of the ingot being ascer- 
tained, it is passed under a tremendous pressure 
of steel and steam rollers, manufactured 
in Germany, passed o 
increasing Velait; aoe now to the coldest 
blasts of air, then to the intensest blasts 
of fire, oe Gah it 
scarcely appears to a substance, and so 
manipulated that, at last, drawn out between 
sheets of parchment and vellam, it bas to be 
guarded against the chances of being blown 
away by a draught from the machinery. Every 
set of mers is tempered to & 
quality of gold, and the division of labour, in 
this department of the ind 
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down with the monotony and regularity 

music. Not a stroke descends by chance or 
caprice; whether through habit or scientific 
training, the blows succeed one another in 
uniform succession; they are methodically dis- 
tributed in numbers, and direction; the 
hammer changes from the right to the left hand 
of the workers so as as to preserve a perfect 
equilibrium, and the Messrs. Favrel assure the 
world around them that this rhythmical method, 
so to speak, is of the highest value with refe- 
rence to the general results of their manufac- 
ture. Twenty-four blows, and the “bed” is 
turned over; twenty-four other blows, and it is 
turned over again; one blow in the centre, two 
to the right, two to the left, and so forth, with 
every precaution taken, upon this tender yet 
unyielding anvil, against the generation of too 
much heat, and, consequently, the destruction 


of any gold. This first pounding over, the | the 


precious metal is weighed to the fraction of a 
carat, and now commences the process of puri- 
fication. 

The squares are once more reduced into 
minuter parts, examined, rejected, or accepted, 
and made to sweat under hammer by men 
wearing leather aprons, to catch every atom of 
the dross, beaten upon ox-hides, beaten upon 
stones, washed with water, washed with acids, 
and reduced from a state of grossness to one of 
purity by implacable methods. The difference 
in the degrees of purity, thus ascertained, is 
marvellous. From some, the skilled workman 
will reject a ruinous proportion; from others, 
he will reject scarcely any. The refuse, as it 
may be termed, so far as the delicate art of 


gilding is involved, has to be packed in tin | tolerab 


boxes, and sent up, certified, to the 

overseers of the works. Meanwhile, the gold- 
leaves become smaller and smaller, being cut 
up quadrilaterally at every stage, with incessant 
baths, pressures, and attenuations, until the 
are laid,—this being a secret which the Frenc 
regard as sacred to themselves,—upon planks 
or blocks of “ prick-wood,” “the only wood 
resembling ivory, in that between its fibres 
there cannot be retained a particle of gold, or 
the hundredth part of a drop of water.” The 
slender, flat pincers for lifting and removing 
them are made, also, from the same tree; but 
even yet the subtle processes are not at an end ; 
they include ing on @ membrane taken 
from the exterior of the intestines of an ox, to 
which they adhere with, sometimes, an incon- 
venient tenacity ; and still they are not com- 
pletely purged of the penetrating gases which 
would destroy in them the elements of perfect 
durability. The French manufacturers confess 
themselves to be frequently at a loss; they fail, 
they say, to get the oily matter, the i iti 
the lumpiness, the air-bubbles, out of the gold, 
even in its most delicate and tender form of leaf, 
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plemented by layers of gold and 
With only a proportion of experiments 


at all assured, and this, we are informed, con- 
stitutes the precariousness of the art, or the 
industry, call it which we will. However, the 
Favrel Factory may, we suppose, be re- 
garded as, in its degree, ve, and 


since ita order 
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everywhere, just as it does in the workshops of 
the diamond-cutting artificers in Amsterdam. 
Appiounans pes mags Faowbe 
and severe pressure, materials, in- 
cluding gypsum,—a process peculiar to the 
French, it would —and of 
called “browning ” tot which not the most 
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ity of | expert gold-beater can explain the actual mean- 
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ing), succeed one another in the Favrel Factory 
until we reach, as an addition to the well-known 
results, others which are not to the public at 

so familiar. It is not in the form of gold 

alone that the products of this manufac- 
ture appear. The rough powder, on & 
surface of mingled gum and honey, ishes a 
material of ornament second only in ificence 
to that of pure gilding itself. It supplies, more- 
over, the foundation of silvered and bronzed 
decorations, in an almost incalculable variety, 
and, for these purposes, is often kept in a liquid 
state for several months together. Still, gold 
leaf is, of course, the prominent and permanent 
object of these works, and not an ounce of the 
true material would be sacrificed to any other 
purpose unless under the most absolute neces- 
sity ; or, indeed, until after the very dust of 
had been calcined. The industry, 
however, is in alliance with so many others, and 
the French and English systems, arriving at the 
game result, are so asco at variance, that it 
ee ee eee 

manners, so to speak, of the manufacture 
abroad, certain deviations from those of the 
manufacture at home. 








BELLS. 


Tur Rev. H. R. Haweis gave a lecture on 
this subject at last week’s Friday evening 
meeting of the Royal Institution, the object of 
the lecture being manifestly to recommend to 
public consideration some of the views on the 
subject which have been the occasion of some 
ly acrimonious newspaper warfare lately. 
The two main points which Mr. Haweis wishes 
to recommend to the public mind are, appa- 
rently, first, that the accurate tuning of English 
bells is grossly neglected, and in consequence 
the “ear” of people who are in the habit of 
hearing them is systematically vitiated; and 
secondly, that the system of mere change- 
ringing on a limited scule of bells is a bar- 
barism, and that the only use of bells which 
is worth serious attention is that which has 
been long practised in Belgium, and has been 
introduced into this country of late chiefly 
through the work of the well-known firm of 
Gillett & Bland, of Croydon,—the system, 
namely, of having a large number of bells 
forming a complete musical scale of two or 
three octaves, fixed in position,and capable of 
being played upon by the action of hammers, 


of the Belgian bells as superior in tone and 
much more accurate in tuning than those which 
are usually turned out by English makers, and 
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slaught on English stupidity in these matters. 
In the parish church of Aldgate is a set of 
carillon chimes (mechanical chimes), by whom 
and how long fixed we do not know, on which 
the melodies of hymn-tunes are played before 
service on Sundays. The number of bells was, 
we suppose, limited by consideration of cost, 
the complete scale is obviously not there. One 
of the tunes set for the chimes is that to the 
well-known evening hymn, “ Abide with me,” &c. 
At the conclusion of the second line this tune 
modulates into the dominant, and requires a 
sharp fourth in the scale; but to save the 
expense of putting another bell this little trifle 
has been coolly passed over, and the second line 
of the tune is played with a wrong note, in- 
volving an essential grammatical alteration in 
the modulation; but no one minds! One may 
doubt whether such stupidity as this would be 
possible in any country but England. 

So far, therefore, we are utterly with Mr. 
Haweis ; and we draw attention to it here partly 
because architects who will possess themselves 
of such facts and understand what ought to be 
done and is not done may often have some 
influence in bringing about an improvement. 
But in regard to Mr. Haweis’s other point, the 
use of bells as @ musical instrument, so to speak, 
we are by no means so certain as to his position. 
In the first place, as the bells cannot be damped 
after being struck, there must always be an 
amount of jar and jangle from the simultaneous 
vibration of the bell last struck with that which 
follows it, which must very much militate 

inst anything like clear musical definition. 
But a much more serious and essential objection 
is that such a system necessitates the fixture of 
the bell, in place of swinging it. Now, to our 
inking, this is really taking away from the 
bell its essential and original character, as well 
as half its tone and effect. A fixed bell struck 
by a hammer or clapper never produces so fine 
a tone as a swung bell, and the very form of 
the bell indicates its original function as an 
instrument to be sounded by swinging. But, 
says Mr. Haweis, change-ringing is not music ; 
and he was very satirical on the delights of 
Tinging so many billion changes in so many 
years, and amused his audience very much 
with the subject. Well, of course, change-ring- 
ing is not music; no more is the singing of 
birds music, or the sound of the wind, but 
many people like to listen to them, even 
musical people.* The fact is, bell music 
in its ordinary form is a kind of link between 
nature and art, with a vague and wild beauty 
of ita own, which nothing else resembles and 
nothing else can supply ; and it is the kind of 
thing which the bell can do to perfection, and 
which nothing else can do. The very fact of 
the persistence of the vibrations after the blow 
adds to the effect in this case, but would cer- 
tainly not do so in the use of bells for playing 
formal musical compositions. We have so many 
media of artistic musical expression of the most 
refined and, in some cases, perfect description, 
that it seems hardly worth while for people to 
go to great expense to put up huge imperfect 
bell-instruments in church-towers, which can 
only be played at all by so fixing the bell as to 
deprive it of much of its characteristic tone. 
The “wild bells” have their own part in the 





'y music of life, and the effort to tame them into 


a formal musical instrument can have only a 
very partial success at the best. Whether, 
however, we have chimes, or carillons, or change- 
ringing, for mercy’s sake let us have the bells 


that | in tune; and if Mr. Haweis has done anything 


to impress the public mind with our miserable 
deficiences in that respect, he will have deserved 


: | the gratitude of all people with ears. 








The Cost Head and the Width of 
Schools.—At last week's meeting of the London 
School Board, a report of the Works Committee 
was adopted which recommended the forward- 
ing of a letter to the Education Department, 
asking them to reconsider their decision to 
adhere to the rule of having five rows of desks 
in school-rooms. It was found to be almost im- 

ible to keep the schools under 10/. per head, 
ior some of the schools were now 22 ft. wide, 
while the space could not be economically 
utilised on account of there only being five 
rows of desks. The Board asked to be allowed 
to have six rows of desks. 





* We certainly do remember a story of a musician who 
would not walk in the woods because “‘ the birds sang so 





* | frightfully out of tune ”; but this must have been & case 


of exceptional sensitiveness. 
“ 
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SOME DRAWINGS 
BY THE OLD MASTERS—ABROAD. 


Ir is with more than ordinary interest that |: 


we at a distance read the description of the 
Winter Exhibition of Old Masters at Burlington 
House, this year, in the arrangement of which 
doubtless the new and accomplished president of 
the Royal Academy, in selecting from the precious 
mine of wealth we possess in England, has 
borne in mind the various collections of drawings 
in the museums of the Louvre, at Munich, 
Berlin, Dresden, at the Uffizi, the Ambrosiana 
at Milan, and last, not least, the collection of the 
“ Belle Arti” in Venice, where he has passed so 


much well-spent time, and from the lessons of | paren 


whose artists he has drawn so much of his 
subtle power to please. S 

A quarter of a century ago, a French critic, 
M. du Pays, remarked that the Biblioteca Am- 
brosiana at Milan was the only museum in 
Italy where were to be seen exhibited a series 
of original drawings by the great masters. 
Italy, he remarked, must be rich in such 
treasures, and the exhibition of these drawings 
might afford valuable instractive lessons. At 
the time, however, that M. du Pays wrote these 
words, the Academy of the Belle Arti at Venice 
was in ion, and had been since 1846, of 
an intensely interesting collection of original 
drawings. 

These drawings, which, when we first saw 
them some twenty-five years ago, had only been 


schools and masters, in common with all 
original drawings by great artists possess 
intense interest; but an additional value is 
attached to them from the wealth of the collec- 
tion in certain masters, as also from their being, 
except but toa few, almost unknown,—n 

in the glow of fame which radiates round the 
more familiar treasures of the Belle Arti. 

It is the fate of such drawings in museums 
generally to receive from all but the most 
careful students mere passing attention, rather 
as objects of curiosity than as works worthy of 
esthetic admiration. Even in the Louvre, where 
the extraordinary collection is shown with such 
liberality, there are many drawings difficult to 
study with close attention; and as for the 
treasures of our British Museum, they seem 
completely shut up for the benefit of Mr. Reid 
and his courteous assistants. In reality, how- 
ever, all drawings by great masters should be 
studied at least as carefully as their pictures. 
Original drawings are, as it were, the confiden- 
tial letters written to some intimate friend, re- 
vealing even in a more open manner than written 
thought the true character of their author. 

It is precisely because these drawings were 
produced when no fear of that terrible Minos, 
the public, was before the artist, driving from 
his hand and mind his individuality, uninfused 
by the study or the counsels of another, by the 
influence of prevailing tastes and fashion, that 
all original drawings are so intensely interesting. 
Whatever may be the qualities, the defects of 
the artist may be read with greater certainty 
than in the finished picture; here, in fact, we 
have the artist at home, not in the polished 
exterior which he presented to the public. 

It is not more than a few moments’ attention 
that the ordinary visitor pays to the rooms in 
which these treasures of the Belle Arti are pre- 
served, but many an instructive hour might be 
passed with profit in the “Sala Delle Seduti,” 
or Council Room, the walls of which they adorn. 

The entrance to the collection is by the dark 
little passage which opens on the left-hand side 
of Titian’s famous Assumption, before which the 
four chairs stand as they have stood for more 
than ® generation usually occupied by some 
enthusiasts. A few steps and yon find yourself 
in @ somewhat darkened room, on the green 
covered tables of which stand the ballot-boxes 
of the last meeting, and on the walls the frames 
containing the drawings, glowing in the varied 


colours of their paper, enriched by the magic | * 


of time; and on one wall an Oriental yry 
vase containing the treasured right hand of 
Canova (Degtera magni Canove), and beneath it 
one of the last chisels the sculptor ever used ;* 
several other interesting Venetian relics adorn 
the room; under the cornice some nineteen 


panels, painted by Titian in his broadest manner, | 8*# 


representing angels’ heads, and taken from t 

suppressed school of S. Giovanni side age 
Bat the greatest treasures are the drawings ; 

all those that hang in this room, as ales ¢ 


* See Builder, vol. xxxvi., p. 1295. 
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the form is uncertain and often incorrect ; a 
chalk study by Paul Veronese is i 
interesting; the same facility with w. 
painted is evident in this sketch, represen 
two dogs playing with a cat; it appears to 
been the first idea for the dogs painted in 
smaller Cena now in the Louvre (formerly in 
the Convento de’ Servi, at Venice). 

The Gian Bellini, of the head of a is 
one of the few drawings that exist by 
and show the extreme care with which he 
worked. As a rule, he used tinted paper, 
which he traced the shadows of his drawing in 
water-colour, then making nse of the tone of the 
Vn vagal tints, he painted the high 


ts with excessive care in white; 
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ledge of which he was so great a master. The 
drawing which the Belle Arti possesses is 
doubly precious, as being drawn on paper pre- 
pared in the way in which Cennini, in his treatise 
on Painting, recommends. The drawing by 
Mantegna of St. Peter is of exceptional interest 
for its originality and beauty, notwithstanding 
the crudity of the artist’s manner, of which 
Vasari speaks. All the characteristics of his 
pictures are evident in his drawings,—firmness, 
eyen in some cases hardness, but invariably 
correctness. 

In drawings by Leonardo, notwithstanding 
the wealth of the Milan collection and of 


and, if so, would go farther to induce one to 
believe that that lady was the most beautiful in 
the world than the present restored picture of 
the Louvre. One is reminded of another picture 
in that collection, the Holy Family, by Leonardo, 
in the sketch we have here, in pen and ink; there 


entwined in the hair, and a pen-and-ink draw- 
ing of the infant Christ and two 
Tradition has stated these to be those of the 
famous Ludovico il Maro, of Milan, Leonardo’s 
patron, and Beatrice d’Este, the ruler’s wife. A 


idea of the cartoon of the Battle 
which he painted at Florence at the time that 
Michelangelo painted his famous cartoon of 
Pisa. Sey other sketches belong to the 
same subject, and some bear notes written in 
the peculiar manner in which Leonardo in- 
variably wrote,—backwards. Other sketches 
represent various pieces of armour, and two 


z 


we see autotyped in many of the in 
Venice, they by no means do cols oan 
author of 


said to be that of Leonardo’s patron, Francis 
of France. Several sketches - 
friend Luca Pacioli’s work on “ Divine Propor- 
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terms him, we find the foll 
M . Dionigi, at Rome, from = : J = 
There is a painter here known to you, Madame. It is 
M, » Who is at present for the (French) 
Government the famous Cena of nardo, an 
required a man of talent. Leonard 
copied by everybody ; but to understand ha note be 
is now doing, you must see how he has 
and whic Gi 


scarcely an remained. He h 
here, the cartoons and studies . pha yd 


not wi 
of Leonardo, 
the colour he has availed himself of ; 
the time original ‘was entire, ‘Tm dhecteh int sce 





e time the 
edition of the Cena,”’ 


recently arranged according to their respective | throughout each stage the consummate know- | i 


are alsoa sketch of a dead Christ held by a hand | i 


sketch of a horseman appears to be the first 
of ; 


horsemen tilting. As for his caricatures, which | i 
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St. Ambrose, at Milan; some eight 





the antique, by the well-known but mediocre | 
Florentine 


sculptor, and equally mediocre 


painter, Baccio Bandinelli ; and several valuable 
sketches, on , by Giulio 
Pippi, the Giulio Romano artistic history, 


which show all his bold, sure, and correct 

handling, and the influence of the antique, we 

come at last to the sketches of his master, 
w 


runs freely over the paper, tracing his concep- 
ceptions with a knowledge of proportion and 


correctness, and an elegance of outline and pose, | part 


in which he has remained probably unrivalled. 
For the most part he sketched with pen and ink, 
without even the necessity for the help of chalk; 
sometimes he tinted with bistre or water- 
colour, leaving broad masses of white; but such 
drawings are rare,and one of themin this collection 
is © marvel sf County Oenieee ate sapere 

To enumerate the subjects of who! 
forty-seven drawings is beyond the possibilities 
of our space; suffice it to mention some 
of the more interesting, among which, a study 
from the famous print by Mantegna of the 
“ Descent from the Cross,” several other 
sketches showing still the influence of Perugia, 
—one, a “ Virgin kneeling,” taken, in fact, 
from the pictures at Perugia, in the Charch 
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sketches; the first ideas for his famous Loggie 
at the Vatican; knights on horseback; more 
than one beautiful female head; a charming 


view of his native city, Urbino; and numerous | I 


other drawings, any single one of which would 
suffice to render a collection notable. 

It has been suid by accompli critics that 
if Michelangelo had but been able to finish his 
works with the mastery with which he 
either in marble or on paper, he would have 
been, not alone the greatest artist of modern, 
but of all time, and hig drawings, although 
sketched with such rapidity, ure so learnedly free 
that no other artist probably has ever equalled 
him in this quality. His outline is rapid and 
firm, his hand bears the freedom of his nature. 
He usually preferred black or red chalk. 
Numerous corrections may be traced in his 
drawings, but never any great alteration from 
the original conception. In his pen-and-ink 
drawings the outline is traced deliberately, 
without the aid of the chalk. 

Among the eight sketches by the hand of the 
| rg! aon ea wncun @ ceiling, apart 
rom the value that cannot fail to be attached 
to his work (the Cumwan Sybil, a copy of whi 
is at the Louvre, is one of these sketches), 
there are two drawings that to 
visitor with more than usual 
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Sir Peter Lely is further discovered. 
Treviso, 
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ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES ON 
ARCHITECTURE.* 

BY PROFESSOR EDWARD M. BARRY, B.A. 
ITALIAN GOTHIC, THE PRECURSOR OF THE 
RENAISSANCE. 

In this, and the four following lectures, I 
propose to consider the Renaissance in Italy, 
and, as @ prelude to so doing, shall speak to- 
night of Italian Gothic as the precursor of the 


hich, | Renaissance. The next discourse will also deal 


with Italian Gothic, as employed for secular 
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principles to false, from the architectural 
glories of Gothic Venetian palaces, to the 
bathos of Harley-street and Bloomsbury. This 
seems, however, a partial and strained account 
of the position. The deadness to artistic feeling 
in our architecture, which has given us our 
cheerless streets of the Georgian era, was due 


Our case, moreover, was peculiar, and if we 
turn our eyes for a moment to our nearest 
neighbours, the French, we shall see, that 
although France has adopted the Renaissance 
more heartily than ourselves, she has never been 
contented with such a transfer of the architect's 


"phi Ap kp Se ape e-em ge 
is work on another man’s land, not w 
thought more of a speedy profit, than of 
tectural excellence. 

At the time of the first signs of the Renais- 
sance in Italy, Gothic was beginning to exhibit 
symptoms of decadence, both in general forme, 








* Becond lecture, See p. 140, ante, 


















and in detail. To some, the first signs of novelty 
Ps geo only as corruptions of the style 
now supreme. Vigour of thought was re- 
placed by refinement of execution, and archi- 
tectural ornament had become uninteresting. 

The Italians had always worked on somewhat 
different iples from the architects of sterner 
climes. mn Gothic has thus a character 
of ite own, and was ready to lend itself to 
fascinations of detail. Living upon classical 
soil, and among the dry bones 
art, the Italians were in the most favourable 
position possible for welcoming a change, 
which to them seemed but a natural return 
to ancient traditions. They were also far from 
contented with the state of affairs then exist- 
ing in their midst. The new ideas brought with 
ps bpniceartd rebellion, and constituted a 

eer B72 austerity and matic in- 
tolerance of Medisvalism. r os 

Before proceeding with our examination of the 
Renaissance, it may be interesting to observe 
some of the peculiarities of Italian Gothic archi- 
tecture, and we may then perhaps appreciate 
more readily the difference between the mild 
resistance which might be expected from it to 
the introduction of i ee | and the more 
uncom i opposition of the architecture 
of pi rng Bi 

We shall find, in its examples, a spirit of hori- 
zontalism which opposes itself to the all-per- 
vading verticulity of our own Medizval archi- 
tecture. In the larger diameter of shafts, and 
in their frequent use as single supports, remi- 
niscences of the columns of Greece or Rome 
readily suggest themselyes. The pointed arch, 
moreover, not only to admit a rival, but 
even seemed unable to hold its own. The 
Italians loved the round arch, while they only 
tolerated the pointed form. Ignoring buttresses, 

tied their arches together with iron rods, 

seemed to be incapable of those daring 
feats of construction, so familiar to the Gothic 
architects elsewhere. 

Repose and breadth of effect had more charms 
for the Italian mind than the bold projections, 
the deep shadows, the mysterious intricacy, and 
the complicated details of the northern work. 
They had broken, indeed, with the simple lintel 
construction of Greece; but the arches of Rome 
were less easily forgotten, and their employment 
less readily renounced. On a former occasion 
I asked you to observe how far the graceful 
campanile of Giotto at Florence illustrates the 
above peculiarities of Italian Gothic principles 
of Genie. They will be the more readily under- 
stood, if you observe the contrast it presents to 
the towers and spires with which we are familiar 
in England,—as, for example, the towers of 
Lincoln, and the spire at Salisbury. 

Without going again over the mnd in 
respect of Giotto’s beautiful work, let us 
examine for a few moments the great cathe- 
dral, to which it serves at once as a foil, and an 


eppentaee. 

great church of Ste. Maria dei Fiori, the 
Duomo of Florence, stands forth as a giant, 
disdaining ornament or smallness of detail. Its 
features are few, simple, and almost colossal 
in scale. The elaborate details of Giotto’s 
tower, with the numerous parts of small dimen- 
sions, and the high finish, both of the design 
and its execution, bring out the hugeness of the 
Duomo by the force of contrast, while the tower 
in its turn gains somewhat in exchange. 

The great church illustrates, first, the plain- 
ness and simplicity of plan on which I have 
before remarked. It was commenced by Arnolfo 
di Lapo, just before his death, which occurred 
about the year 1300, and we do not know for 
certain far he had been enabled to carry 
his ideas into execution. He is usually 
credited with the general conception, the ar- 
rangement of the plan, and the construction 
or design of the vaulting, always excepting the 
dome, which was added long afterwards by 


Arnolfo’s for covering the space now 
crowned by the dome is involved in mystery. It 
is that he intended to raise his roof 
immi over the piers and above the first 
cornice, so that the line of springing should 
coincide with that of the nave vaulting. He 
was an architect of great reputation, and was 
largely i gen by the Florentines, some of his 

ks st 


old Classic 


ill remai as embellishments of the 

city. He united, as did most architects in 
times, the practice of military engineering 

to that of his own art, and some portion of the 


outer ces of ce were constructed by 
him. Hi ed the great municipal Palazzo 
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dei Signori, as well as the loggia of Or’ San 
Michele, the church of Santa Croce, and other 
buildings of less importance. 

In the Duomo, he has bequeathed to us the 
largest charch constructed in Italy during the 
Middle Ages, and we may study, with advan- 
tage, this illustration of Italian Gothic, on a 
grand scale. 

If you desire to observe how sharply the 
design contrasts with Medieval work in 
Northern Europe, you may place side by side 
with the plan of Arnolfo’s Duomo, the plan of 
Westminster Abbey. 

‘In the nave of the former, 250 ft. long, there 
are but four arches; in the latter example, we 
find twelve arches in a length of 233 ft. Each 
charch is divided transversely into nave and 
aisles, but these three divisions occupy a space 
of 125 ft. in the one case, and only 75 ft. in the 
English example. 

The upper end of both churches expands, as 
is usual. At Florence, we find a grand central 
space surmounted by a pointed dome, with 
three tribunes, all alike covered with semi- 
domes. At Westminster, there is a multiplicity 
and intricacy of parts, none of them presenting 
exactly the same effect, because planned with 
various angles, and much diversity of dimen- 
sions and detail. I exclude from this descrip- 
tion all consideration of the chapel of King 
Henry VII., as being a later addition, not 
affecting the general plan of the abbey. 

The Italians evidently admired the triapsidal 
arraugement designed by Arnolfo, for we know 
that it was afterwards adopted for St. Peter’s, 
at Rome. The preference for a semicircular 
form as the termination of the three arms of the 
cross, may have been caused by reminiscences 
of the old basilicas. It is found in the Church 
of the Nativity, at Bethlehem, and was not 
uncommon in the early German churches. A 
remarkable example of this arrangement exists 
at Tréves, and visitors to Cologne may remember 
other cases, such as the Church of St. Maria in 
Capitolio, the Apostles’ Church, and the Church 
of St. Martin. Those buildings illustrate the 
basilican arrangement of plan, which Arnolfo 
adopted at Florence; and apart from all ques- 
tions of style, they seem to deserve the attentive 
study of architects who are called upon to pro- 
vide interiors capable of accommodating large 
numbers of persons. At Westminster, and in 
the churches of the Middie Ages generally, large 
free spaces were not felt to be required. The 
service was, on the worshippers’ part, to be an 
act of faith, rather than of actual participation. 
Long naves and aisles were needed for proces- 
sions, and large choirs for the clergy. The 
modern English architect has other problems to 
solve, and may well find in some of the simpler 
basilican plans, models deserving his careful 
attention. 

At Florence, the scale is too colossal to please, 
and has the character of a small design, unduly 
magnified. On entering the nave, the great 
arches, although well and gracefully propor- 
tioned, have a bare and unsatisfactory effect, 
and on passing from the nave to the central 
area, under the dome, this feeling is intensified. 
The nave should be the entrance to something 
grander than itself, and so indeed it is, as far as 
mere dimensions are concerned, for the dome is 
137 ft. in diameter, and about 280 ft. high. 
These grand dimensions are, however, to a great 
extent, thrown away, by reason of the paucity 
of detailed parts of moderate size, to serve as a 
scale for the whole. 

Mr. Fergusson compares the cuthedral at 


of the former, as regards the effect of apparent 
size. The two churches cover areas not unlike, 
84,802 square feet being that of the Duomo, 
while the German building occupies a space of 
about 91,000 ft. 

The nave of Arnolfo is groined in a simple 
manner, very different to the more elaborate 
arrangements favoured by English architects. 
Like so many other parts of Italian Gothic 
building, the vaulting seems incomplete without 
painting. The designers of these structures 
appear, in many cases, to have regarded them 
rather as @ framework, to be filled in by 
others, than as works of architecture, complete 
in themselves. Painting, sculpture, exqui- 
site marble work, terra-cotta, enamels, bronze, 
and mosaics, were all expected to form a 
part of the completed design, and the 
architecture proper was confined within 
such limits as would afford due scope for 
these associated arts. Simple forms, spacious- 
ness, and great wall-spaces are consequently 


rahe Pwr it in great churches 
in its as we see our 

we have, as I have wep Moan s bard single 
column, recalling those of and Rome. 
The use of the single shaft is 


not only in arcades, but as mullions for windows, 
and, in such cases, 
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found associated with Gothic architecture in 
Italy. England had a less wealth of art in 
general, but more skill and self-reliance among 
her architects. They could not couut on the 
assistance of accessories, and more on 
themselves. In vaulting their churches they 
had no superiors. Being content with moderate 
dimensions (as at Westminster, where the nave 
is less than 36 ft. wide), and being, at the same 
time, masters of construction, they delighted in 
forms of roofing which became more and more | ¢ 
elaborated, until they culminated in the method | i 
known as fan-groining, to be seen in Henry 


| 
: 


VIL.’s Chapel at Westminster, and other Tador| columns. In i Gothic, such diminution ig 
baltiags. c almost unknown, exce some instances of 
The Italians were well aware of the customs | Norman work, due tless to a Romanesque 


of the Romans. They knew that they had em- 
ployed domical and barrel-vaulted roofs. The 
remains of the great baths which had been 
covered in this manner were before their eyes. 
It was natural, therefore, for them to t 
large dimensions with the simple vaultings of 
the dome and its kindred forms. For decoration 
they relied on the painter, in marked contrast 
with their Northern brethren, who, revelling 
in clustered shafts, large traceries, elaborate 
arcades, and deeply-cut mouldings, left but little 
to be added to their work, which was penetrated 
by a predominant and all-pervading architec- 
tural idea. The Northern architects, in their 
power of construction, were the engineers of 
their day, as well as artists in design. Employ- 
ing buttresses, of whatever form might be best 
constructionally, they were always advancing in 
the science of building, and their work has 
never been surpassed in this although 
the use of faulty materials, and the neglect 
occasionally to secure stable foundations, has 
imposed on their successors the necessity for 
extensive works of reparation. 

The Italians shunned battresses. We look 
for them, in vain, in Arnolfo’s church, or in 
Giotto’s tower. At the Duomo, around the 
upper arms of the cross, strength is obtained, 
less scientifically, by an enormous thickness of 
wall. Elsewhere, resort was had, without 
reluctance, to iron ties to keep the arches from 
thrusting out the walls. With their love for 
repose, and breadth of effect (both of them most 
admirable qualities in themselves, when rightly 
understood and employed), the Gothic architects 
of Italy preferred a plain wall, as at Florence, 
to the varied surface, familiar to ourselves, at 
Westminster and elsewhere, with its variety of 
light and shade, and its picturesqueness of out- 
line, both of plan and elevation. They did not, 
indeed, wish their walls to be undecorated. They 
were ready to cover them with marbles, arran 

in panels, and to crown them with cornices of 
great elaboration. Here we may see evidence 
of that reliance on others, to which reference 
has just now been made. Such veneering with 


The octagonal capital is not unknown in Italy, 
but it is rare, while the square form is the all 


The square abacus, ado 
times, has never di from Italy, and is 
constantly used in Italian Gothic. We find it 
here also, as you are aware, in the Early Gothic, 
which was more or less drawn from Romanesque 
and Byzantine types. In the best ages of English 
Mediwval work, however, the circular form was 





marble as exists at the Florentine cathedral has 
nothing to do with the architecture. It indi- 
cates no construction, and might have been 
applied by any one, and at any time. It serves 
to give some scale to the building, and to this 
extent is valuable; bat it appears rather as an 
independent attempt at decoration than as an 
architectural design successfully achieved. There 
is a weakness in these veneering efforts at orna- 
mentation, which brings into strong relief the 
more manly, self-sufficient vigour of the purer 
Gothic styles, in other countries. 

Italian Gothic must, indeed, be rather 
regarded as an incomplete style, not fully 
worked out, than as a perfect system, able to 


Whether we regard the general principles of 
composition, or the detailed forms adopted in 
Italy, we come everywhere upon traces of 
Classicalism, which seemed to herald the 
Renaissance. A few slight changes in the 
Daomo at with the substitution of a 
barrel-vault for the groined roof over the nave, 
would give us a building that might compare 
with the old Roman work, such as the Baths 
of Caracalla, or the Temple of Peace. 

In detail, the elaboration of the ornaments 
which were added to the simple constructional 
forms, together with the beauty of execution 
lavished on individual parts, were but little 
affected by the Renaissance, which, impatient 


a rather than 
part of one great conception, impressed with 
single over-ruling thought. 2 r 


If we turn f general principles, 
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them also remains of Classic custom. Instead 


com on equal terms with Mediswval work | they 
Florence to that of Cologne, to the disadvantage 4 Pa ne - 


of control, wished to see each artist in own | i 


almost exclusively used, until, in the latest 
styles, the abacus became octagonal, as you may 
see in many Perpendicular examples. By this 
time the abacus had lost its distinctive character, 


did, in an arched style, had not exactly the same 
reason as the Greeks for providing a square 
surface on the upper part of the capitals, but 
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through the carelessness of his successors. 

In comparing Italian with Northern 
Gothic, we cannot but notice the difference in 
the windows, not only as regards their relative 

and size, but also their architectual 
character. In the Northern churches t 
in large and elaborate win- 


and distributor of pressure. 
The arch mou 
such as seemed to 


the 
occasional interposition of large beads, filled the 
place of the smaller beads, fillets, chamfers, and 
hollows, of English Gothic. In their fondness of | bd 
plain surfaces, and dislike to bold 
the Italian architects may be said to have 
designed their buildings as elevations, while 
our own Mediwval architects t theirs 
out in perspective. Much of the difference 
may be due to climate, as, under an 
Italian sun, the’ deep shadows of Northern 
Gothic might have seemed exaggerated. The 
same influence told doubtless on the wall 
ration, which was noticed just now, as applied 
to the Duomo at Florence. Deeply moulded | appl 
arches were obviously unsuited for marble, a 
material in which the Italian architects were 
permitted to rejoice. The real construction was 
often veiled, and the forms of the i 
dictated by the necessity of upholding thin 
veneers of costly marble, forming a system of 
decoration applied superficially to the actual 
structure. In spite of all care to the con- 


E 


The same feeling appears in the tracery. In 
Italian churches, there is generally little of it 
to be seen, and where it exists, it is far inferior 
to that to which we are accustomed in this 
re, country. The tracery of Italy, with its heavy 
trary, it is impossible to prevent these slabs | intervals between the openings, seemed de- 
of encrusted marble from cracking, or bulging, | signed, as no doubt it often was, to exclude 
light, and thus the very reason for the existence 
of the window was lost. The lack of an adequate 
clearstory, partly from reasons of climate, and 


as unforeseen pressure comes upon them, by the 
settling of the building or otherwise; and when 
this is the case, all sense of permanent security 
vanishes, and with it, all enjoyment. The intro- 
duction of marble in panels, recesses, or span- 
drels, is not liable to this objection, but when 
such decoration is used externally, it will be 
generally found that the English manner of pre- 
ferring ornament of a more solid character, such 
as carving can give us, is likely to produce a 
superior effect. The panelling on the outside of 
the cathedral at Florence recalls the work of 
the cabinet- maker, rather than that of the 
architect. 

The building is, however, incomplete, and if 
the entrance-front had been finished, as 
by the architect, the whole effect of the exterior 
would no doubt have been more pleasing. We 
do not, indeed, know how Arnolfo would have 
treated his facade, but in Siena Cathedral an 
example exists, very rare in Italy, of a front 
entirely finished. In this case, we have an 
elevation of great richness and much beauty of 
detail. It is, however, an application to the 
building a veneer on a large scale, for the out- 
line bears but an imperfect reference to the con- 
structional form of the building within. Gables 
appear for ornament, without roofs behind 
them, and the aims of the i would seem 
to have been akin to that of scenic artist, 
who presents us with a frontispiece, and does 
not allow us to turn the corner, or view it, save 
from one point. The interior of Siena Cathedral 
is certainly one of the most charming of Italian 
Gothic churches, not, indeed, so much for its 
architecture, strictly so called, as for the exceed- 
ing beauty of detail of the accessories thereto. 
The strongly- marked banding of various 
coloured marbles in its walls is, indeed, mono- 
tonous, and to my thinking inharmonious with the 
vertical principles of Pointed architecture, but 
the whole interior glows with colour. 
We have exquisite carvings, as in the pulpit, 
so well known, probably, to most of yon, 
elaborately inlaid woodwork, paving of splendid 
design and execution, bronze and ironwork, 
gilding, and coloured marbles in profusion. 
The architect has provided an arena within 
which art of every kind has seemed to 
revel. The details are everything, and the 
general architectural idea is smothered by 
those who should have been its servants. 
It was probably of such a building that the 
Florentines were thinking when they i 
Arnolfo to build for them a cathedral, which 
should exceed in beauty all previously-existing 
structures, and should exhibit a “ style of mag- 


accustomed, is absent, and in its place there is 
heaviness and want of variety. 

Of late years, so much attention has been 
given to Italian Gothic architecture that many 
of our architects have adopted details taken 
from it into their own designs, which had been 
previously based upon the purer styles, familiar 
tc them in their own country. In this way, a 
cosmopolitan character has been impressed upon 
certain works, and although there are those who 
condemn such a process on principle, I cannot see 
any reason for such condemnation, apart from 
the special circumstances of each case. We are 
entitled to regard our art as a whole, and its 
history lies open before us. If we are of opinion 
that certain forms with which our ancestors were 
unacquainted, but which are known to us, are 
good in themselves, there can be no valid reason 
why we should refuse to avail ourselves of them 
in our work of to-day. Students must bear in 
mind, however, that to do this well, and 
reasonably, is a matter of no small difficulty. 
They must not expect to avoid the reproach of 
incongruity by pointing to their sketch-books, 
and giving the name and date of every detail. 
The essential quality of all true art is its fitness, 
and in adopting Southern detail into Northern 
work, the presumption is against the process. 
We should, therefore, be very sure that in 
attempting fasion we are not sacrificing prin- 
ciples, or offending common-sense. With this 
proviso, the lessons of Italian Gothic are before 
us, and may, in certain cases, be followed with 
advantage. 

In illustration of my meaning, I may perhaps 
recall to your memory the description of the 
Italian capital, with its square abacus. This 
form is appropriate, when used, as it was in 
Italy, to support arches with flat soffites, or with 
simple mouldings, not much differing from a 
square on section. It is quite otherwise, how- 
ever, when the Italian 
group of deeply-cut English mouldings, bring- 
ing the soffite of the arch to a more or less narrow 
fillet. In such cases, the square abacus ceases 
to be reasonable, and, according to the law of 
common sense in architecture, it fails to please. 
The corners of the capital appear isolated, over- 
hanging, and heavy, and we miss the simple 

ees of the English jamb or mullion, 
with the mouldings continued, or 
varied by the use of an attached shaft, of dimen- 
sions not greatly in excess of the mouldings, of 
which it seems to be a part. 

One inducement to adopt the architectural 
details of North Italy has arisen in conse- 


pleted design, which model was afterwards lost 
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quence of our habitual employment of brick- 
work. In this country, from the difficulty, in 
many parts, of procuring stone, and from the 
increased cost of building, the necessity for 
economy meets the modern architect at every 
turn, and imposes upon him limits which he 
cannot d - Large churches are often 
necessary, W. the poverty of the neighbour. 


.| hood renders it impossible to employ costly 


stonework for construction. Brick has, there- 
fore, of necessity become the common build- 
ing material, and a style of architecture 
which seams to lend itself readily to the 
use of brickwork hag obvious claims on our 
attention. In the plain jambs, the simple 
mouldings, the geometrically enriched cornices, 
and string.courses of North Italy, we have 
features which are specially appropriate to brick 
architecture, while by the employment of the 
column, the use of numerous small pieces in the 
mullions of the windows is avoided, a defect which 
appears very clearly in the brick Gothic arcbitec- 
ture of Northern Europe. The adoption of terra- 
cotta, again, has proved an argument in favour of 
Italian types. You are aware how splendidly 
the use of this material is exemplified in such 
Italian buildings as the great Hospital at Milan. 
In England, apart from a few exceptional 
instances, terra-cotta has held an inferior place, 
but there can be no doubt that it offers great 
opportunities to the architect of taste and 
judgment. I have in a former lecture attempted 
to point out to you the limits within which, as 
it seems to me, terra-cotta can be properly 
applied, and these may be broadly defined as 
ornamental, rather than constructional, for 
which latter p stone, and in default of 
stone, brick, must be considered the preferable 
material. 


In using brick for buildings, in our large 
towns, we must always bear in mind the 
changes of our climate, and the consequent 
dinginess which, sooner or later, settles on 
brickwork, and obliterates distinctions of 
colour. We are often very hard on our imme- 
diate predecessors who covered their brickwork 
with stucco, but we may remember that their 
buildings, at any rate, admit of being cleaned. 
so as to afford some cheerfulness to our 
streets. Architects may, perhaps, consider 
whether they have not been too indiscriminate 
in their denunciations of plaster. For interiors, 
at any rate, it has many advantages, and is 
often to be preferred to the rude brickwork, not 
too good, either in quality or workmanship, 
which we are asked to accept in exchange. No 
one would desire to use cement dressings and 
cornices if he could do better, but for coating 
plain walls plaster will act as a protecting cover- 
ing, giving both warmth and dryness. There 
should be some place in our work for methods of 
building which possess these advantages, and 
the question arises when and how plaster may 
be legitimately used. It would not appear that 
the Italian Gothic architects had much affection 
for brick surfaces in themselves, being always 
ready, as we have seen, to cover their walls with 
veneers of marble, according to the means at 
their disposal. This was, of course, an applica- 
tion of a covering more foreign to the structure 
of the walls so treated, than cement or plaster. 
The truth is, it is impossible to lay down abso- 
late rulesin such matters. Architecture should 
satisfy the reason, and should please the taste ; 
and all the arguments in the world will not 
make a man like that which his soul abhors. 
We can but point to matters which appear 
worthy of your attention. The farther study 
and the decision how to use your knowledge 
must rest with yourselves. The danger of being 
led to substitute hasty catchwords for thoughtful 
decisions is always great to the inexperienced, 
and the views on our art which are constantly 
put forth are varied enough to account for much 
confusion of ideas. 

The charms of Italian Gothic Art have per- 
led some of us to stray too readily from 
English traditions. Great caution will always 
be needed in adopting foreign customs, and we 
must be eure that in so doing we are borrowing 
from the rich to lend to the poor. Can this be 
said of Italian Gothic, when we think of the 
wealth of resources of all kinds in our old 
English architecture ? The great architect who 
has lately passed away from us was slow to 
answer this question in the affirmative, and his 


example enforces the lesson of caution I have 
ventured to suggest. In the meantime, rejoice 
in the opportunities you enjoy of investigation 
of the work of your p 
opportunities which, until lately, were beyond 


redecessors in every land, 
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the reach of all but a few of Fortune’s favour. 
ites; but while you are studying the art of 
other times and nations, do not forget the 
dictates of common sense, or the needs of your 
own age and country. 








THE CONNEXION BETWEEN ANCIENT 
ART AND THE ANCIENT GEOMETRY, 
AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE WORKS OF 
THE AGE OF PERICLES.* 


I must ask your indulgence while I endeavour 
to bring to your notice some of the connecting 
links that formerly existed between ancient art 
and Greek geometry; and although I believe 
the subject to be capable of clear demonstration, 
as every Greek marble fragment bears testimony 
to the fact of such connexion, yet I should not 
presume to bring my own researches to the 
notice of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
in & written paper had I not been invited to 
endeavour to place before you in a simple form 
a few of the results of the calculations which 
have been stated in a work which I have pub- 
lished, entitled, “The Geometry and Optics of 
Ancient Architecture,” and to prove by evidence, 
that the statements made therein are correct, 
and that complete harmony exists between the 
few passages in the writings of Plato, of Aris- 
totle, of Vitravius, of Philo, and of other autho- 
rities which refer to the theory of ancient art, 
and the facts that can be deduced by measure- 
ment from the architectural remains in the 
Athenian Acropolis, which were calculated and 
executed by the architects of the age of 
Pericles. 

The subject of the work I refer to is confined 
entirely to ancient architecture, and closes with 
the Christian era, so that itin no degree touches 
upon the questions of modern architecture, in 
which all the requirements are different, but it is 
simply an attempt to interpret some of the 
art problems, which the Greek architects have 
left engraved in mathematical lines upon every 
marble fragment of the Parthenon, of the 
Propylewa, and of other designs ; and I have done 
this in the same spirit that we are trying, from 
the hieroglyphics and from the arrow-headed 
characters, to restore the languages and the 
literature of Egypt and of Assyria, without any 
expectation of introducing into Europe the 
civilisation of those ancient empires. 

We must, therefore, dismiss from our minds 
all ideas of reviving Greek architecture in its 
original form, and must simply look upon the 
Greek temples as ancient works of art, in the 
same manner that we consider the philosophy 
of Plato and of Aristotle, or the geometry of 
Euclid, as a kind of ancient foundation upon 
which modern thought can rest and expand ; 
yet possibly in Greek art, after it has been 
winnowed of all that is inapplicable to 
modern times, some ideas may be found to 
remain that could in themselves be made to 
apply to the art of all ages. 


EGYPTIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


The subject we have now to consider naturally 
commences with Egypt, where Aristotle informs 
us “that the mathematics were born, because 
the priests there enjoyed the privilege of being 
detached from the affairs of life, and had leisure 
to devote themselves to study,” and the evidence 
is, I believe, sufficient to prove that the mathe- 
matics were not only born, but were cultivated 
in Egypt with considerable success, or the 
Greeks would not have studied in the Egyptian 
universities, neither should we have preserved 
to us in the British Museum a papyrus treating 
of the Egyptian geometry and arithmetic; but 
the existing Egyptian monuments when examined 
will, I believe, also confirm the early traditions 
of the Greeks, both as to the origin of the 
geometry and of the arts of Greece. 

In the temples and in the tombs at Thebes 
are to be found some early and simple ideas of 
proportion, so far as the making of lines com- 
mensurable one with another, with the selecting 
of such combinations as produced harniony in 
the proportions; and in the horizontal lines, in 
the outlines of the shafts of the columns, in the 
curved sections through the cornices, and in the 
vaulted ceilings in the tombs, we have certainly 
varieties of curves traced with mathematical 
care. But to these I shall again refer, and for 
pal present I bas ese your attention to the 

given proportions of the Egyptian scul 
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naturally includes the pointe of sight and the 

calculations of the apparent m on 
Position.—It is impossible to study the oa 

tian and the Greek temples percei 

Patel foi tS 

nto 

the roads of the scul sur- 

rounding the principal $; thus in 

both at Karnak and at r, the 


The Grecian temples were generally sur- 
rounded by external colonnades, pena an 
entablature enriched with sculpture, both in the 


frieze, and in the pediments; and the external | ap 


ns sy pan was -— studied. 
i in the arrangement i 

between Egypt and Greece led toa me 
ing change in the position of the Propylwa and 
roads of approach to the several temples, which 
instead of being central, as we haye seen was 
the case in Egypt, were in Greece planned so as 
to offer an angular view of the temple to the 
eye of the spectator. Thus Colonel Leake, in 
the “ Topography of Athens” (page 516), when 
speaking of the Olympium at Athens, says :— 
“The approach to it, as in the instance of the 
Parthenon, was from the west. The gate of 
Hadrian formed an entrance to the peribolus at 
the north-western angle, and to the 
spectator the same kind view that he 
obtained of the Parthenon on emerging from the 


Propylea. In both instances his 7 by com- |; 


prehending at once a view of one of the fronts 
and one of the sides of the building, enjoyed 
& more imposing prospect of those magnificent 
edifices than could have been ted to him 
by an approach immediately in front. There 
was @ similar approach to the Temples of 
Minerva at Sunium and Priene, and at the Pan- 
hellenium of Aigina,” 

The Plan of the Acropolis of Athens.—The 
relative positions of the Propylwa, of the Par- 
thenon, and of the Erechtheium were the same 
in the old plan of the is, before the 
temples were destroyed by the Persians, as in 
the restored plan, when the edifices were rebuilt 
under the administration of Pericles. The 
Greeks, whenever it was possible, from the 
earliest period always endeavoured, by the 
arrangement of the gateways, the roads, the 
sculpture, and the artificial platforms, to present 
each design to the eye of the spectator so that 
it might be seen from a favourable angular 
point of view. 

From its position, the Propylwa to the 
Acropolis at Athens was an exception to this 
rule, and the west portion of the vestibule could 
only be seen from, and was calculated for, a 
central point of view; but, passing through the 
vestibule of the Propylewa, the first important 
monument that ted itself was the statue 
of Minerva Promachus, by Phidias, which was 
70 ft. high, including the pedestal. This statue 
was placed nearly in a line with the centre of 
the east portico of the lea, and 120 ft. in 
front of it, and the jal presented an 
angular view to the eye of the spectator; near 
the base of this statue we obtain an uninter- 
rupted angular view of the Parthenon, em- 
bracing the west portico and the north retarn 
side, and on the platform at the east end, and 
near the south fortification wall,—where, ac- 
cording to Pausanias, were represented the 
wars of the giants, the battle of the Athenians 
with the Amazons, and the battle of Marathon, 
—there is a second angular view « 

“< ter re the south return side, 
imilarly, shows sufficient space 

allow of sliektae’ puting ; 

east and north porticos of the Erechtheium. 

The facts relating to the canons i 
of the several —to the g ont of 


: ment of the 
relative positions of the temple with to 
the Propylies and setptare to sui certain 
avo angular points of view,—can all be 
preg phan pr ghee we have 
prey ‘a on 

of sight,—the apparent magnitud ra the 
calculations that were ah ty the Greek 
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of view, both for the | 4 


apparent propo: 

ceived in the mind of the . 
The sree wt fe and the Apparent Pro. 

portions.— ject. of the apparent propor- 

tions was certainly considered ancie 


as they were first con- 
architect, 


Secondly. The measurements of the Athenian 
porticos show clearly that certain small plus 
and minus quantities have been either added to, 
or taken from the original dimensions of the 
porticos, as given in the canon of proportion. 

_ Thirdly. By simple trigonometrical calcula- 
tions commencing with on areen grantee we 
must arrive at the true execu dimensions, 
which will be found in every case to agree with 
the measurements. 


Guest.—Do not, then, the artists bidding farewell to 
truth, now work out not real proportions, but such as seem 
to be beautiful in their representations (namely, appa- 
rent proportions] ? 

Thee.—Entirely so, 

Guest.—Is it not, then, just, as being at least probable, 
to call one an image ? 

Thee.— Yes. 

Guest.—And we must call the part of the imitative 
ol subsequent to this, as we have said above, assimila- 


Seate-tet een dah ms ack Gon, hie appears, 
— w we ich 
og Wo me Me wh ug "the viow taken 
a favourable point, when seen who 
the power to look on thi caflotanthy, io neh Hike that 
to w it professes to be ? Mast we not call it an 
eppearance, since it appears to be, but is not like? j 
.—Undou' y. 
Guest 


.—Is not this to be found in 
painting, ant in thawhde of the betativs ant 


Aristotle defines the beautiful to consist in 
magnitude and in order; magnitude, being a 
relative term, is made to comprise the whole 
“extent of that scale which the eye is able to 
embrace at one view.” Again, in the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics, book ii., chap. 1, he says :—“ Every 
scientific man will avoid excess and defect, 
wherice it is usual to say of works that are well 
finished that nothing can be added or taken away 
Jrom them: acknowledging by this that excess 
and defect corrupt that which is excellent in 
them.” Inthe henon and in other designs 
seen from the angular points of view, the 

line traced upon the plan of the temple 
is the line of greatest extent which the eye is 
able to embrace at one view; in the monument 
of Lysicrates, and in the case of the statue of 
Minerva Promachus, the whole height becomes 
the line of greatest extent. Vitruvius enters 
more into detail, and refers more especially to 


architecture, 

He says, in book vi., chap. 2 :—* After having 

verter be upon such pro ns as the neces- 

sity for the commensuration of the parts with 
the entire building seems to require, the greatest 
judgment must be exercised in— 

* Adi them to the nature of the spot’ 
[position], 


‘The use to which the edifices are designed,’ 
‘The appearance they ought to assume,’ 
b such additions or diminutions that 
although proportions are not strictly what 








oe + v- a 
Plato, translated by G, Burgess, M.A., vol, iii, Bohn, 


they ought to be, the eye may not be consci 
a ee 

“Under every peculiar circumstance, great 
judgment is necessary in calculating the effect 
that will ultimately be produced.” 

“ Since, therefore, objects sometimes assume 
an appearance of beirg otherwise than they 
really are, it will not be denied that additions 
and diminutions may be made, as the nature of 
the situation, or the exigencies of particular 
occasions require, in such a manner that the 
deviation from the general laws of proportion 
will not be perceptible.” 

“ It therefore becomes necessary, in the first 
place, to institute laws of proportion, upon which 
all our calculations must be founded.” 

“ According to these, the ground-plen, exhibit- 
ing the length and breadth of the whole work, 
and the several parts of it, must be formed.” 

“ When the magnitude of these is once deter- 
mined, the parts must be arranged so as to pro- 
duce that external beauty which suffers no doubi 
to arise in the minds of those who examine it to 
the want of proportion in any part.” 

“ The mode of the symmetry, therefore, being 
first fixed” (that is, the first lines of the design 
being traced commensurable one with another), 
“ the alterations” (namely, the diminutions and 
additions) “are to be made thereon.” 

Book iii., chap. 2.—‘“‘ Beauty being the pro- 
vince of the eye, which if not satisfied by the 
due proportion and augmentation of the mem- 
bers— correcting apparent deficiencies with 
proper additions—the aspect will appear coarse 
and di i 


Thus we find both Plato, Aristotle, and 
Vitruvius agree in stating that when large works 
of art, either of sculpture or of architecture, 
were designed to be “viewed from favourable 
points of view,” the first given proportions of 
the design were changed by “additions and 
diminutions ” being made, so that in the finished 
work, instead of the original design, with all the 
parts commensuruble, we have, as it were, a 
new design in which the parts are only apparently 
commensurable. 

The Measurements of the Masses of the Greek 
Porticos.—We need not trust to the correct in- 
terpretation of these passages either in Plato or 
Vitruvius, for if such “ additions and diminnu- 
tions” were really made upon the original de- 
signs by the Athenian architects of the age of 
Pericles when designing their works of archi- 
tecture, we must expect, upon a careful exami- 
nation of such large works as the Parthenon, 
the Propylwa, the Erechtheium, the Theseium,— 
in fact, of all architectural works of magnitude 
executed, either in Greece orin Asia Minor, during 
the best period of Greek art,—to be able to dis- 
cover by measurement the actual anrount of the 
variations that were made in the heights of the 
several members ef each design when they were 
subjected to those corrections which were essen- 
tial to produce an apparent harmony between 
all the parts of the finished executed design ; 
and this is really the case; for in each example, 
when we compare the executed heights with the 
heights given in the canon of proportion, the 
additions and diminutions that were originally 
made by the Greek architects at once appear. 
There is no difficulty when the given quantities, 
on which the calculations are founded, are cor- 
rectly assumed, in arriving at the same results 
by calculation that we obtain by measurement, 
and this we shall now proceed to explain, com- 

ing with the position of the points of sight. 

The Position of the Points of Sight.—If the 
points of sight were not given in position, the 
calculations and corrections could not be made ; 
and in the case of the Athenian Acropolis, these 
several points of sight are practically indicated 
by the relative positions of the Propylwa, the 
roads of approach, the levels, the arrangement 
of the sculpture, and the position of the Par- 
thenon and the Erechtheium. 

With regard to the Parthenon, there is suffi- 
cient space left to allow of a north-west angular 
view to be seen from the road close to the statue 
of the Minerva Promachus, and also for a south- 
east angular view to be seen from a point near 
to the south fortification-wall; in these exam- 
ples there is sufficient space allowed for the eye 
to embrace the diagonal line of the Temple 
(which is the line of greatest extent) within a 
given horizontal visual angle of 45 degrees, 
which has, therefore, been assumed in every 
example as a given quantity, and the calcula- 
tions, agreeing with the measurements, must 
prove, not only in the case of the Parthenon, but 
also of the Erechtheiam and of the Propylea, 





and of other Greek designs, that this horizontal 
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angle of 45 degrees has been correctly assumed. 
The Greek idea of having a fixed point of sight, 
and of making the visual angles of the perspec- 
tive design commensurable with each other, 
may appear to some minds as a waste of time 
and of calculation, but the painter, the sculptor, 
and the architect all considered their designs to 
suit some favourable points of view; and 
although the calculations in the case of the 
Parthenon were made to suit one point of sight, 
which is essential, yet the spectator moving 
either to the right or to the left of the calcu- 
lated point of sight, within the possible limits 
of a Greek design, scarcely alters the result of 
the caiculations. The spectator was by no 
means confined to one exact point of view, 
although it is requisite that a fixed point of 
view should be determined upon to suit which 
the calculations were made. 

The Calculations of the Apparent Magnitudes.— 
In book i., chap. i., Vitruvius states that “‘arith- 
metic, assisted by the laws of geometry, deter- 
mines those abstruse questions wherein the dif- 
ferent proportions of some parts to others are 
involved,” and he appears to refer also to the 
descriptive geometry of three dimensions, for 
the tracing of the plan and elevation of the 
design, and also to the perspective view of the 
same, accurately drawn; and in book vi., 
chap. 2, he refers to the special calculations 
required for determining the apparent magni- 
tudes and the additions and diminutions that 
have to be made, as he says, “in such a manner 
that the deviation from the general laws of pro- 
portion will not be perceptible.” 

The Given Quantities —Before these calcula- 
tions can be made, certain quantities must be 
given, or, as Vitruvius says,—‘It becomes 
necessary in the first place to institute laws of 
proportion upon which all our calculations must 
be founded.” 

Firstly. This was done for the Greek porticos 
when the first given heights, widths, and pro- 
jections are all Jaid down according to a fixed 
canon of proportion. 

Secondly. “The plan exhibiting the length 
and breadth of the whole work, and the several 
parts of it, must be formed,” and the position 
of the point of sight must also be given upon 
this plan, “ so as to comprise the whole extent 
of that scale which the eye is able to embrace 
at one view”; (see Aristotle) in the case of the 
Parthenon, this will be the diagonal line of the 
Temple. 

Thirdly. The position of each design upon its 
artificial platform with regard to the point of 
sight, and the height of the upper step, either 
above or below the horizontal plane, must be 
also given. 

The Temple is now supposed to be fixed in 
position with regard to the point of sight,—the 
given dimensions are all commensurable, and if 
there were no corrections to be made we might 
at once proceed with the designing of the 
columns and the entablatures, and this is actu- 
ally the case in some small designs in Athens, 
and in the Roman porticos ; but not in the Greek 
works of magnitude, like the Parthenon and the 
Propylea. in these cases certain corrections 
have to be made by calculation, so that the 
perspective design may appear to the spectator 
to be perfect in apparent proportion, and the 
slight irregularities were chrown into the exe. 
cuted work, where they escaped detection. The 
horizontal straight lines have also to be con- 
verted into convex lines. 

The Calculations of the Apparent Magnitudes 
of the Parthenon.—Mr. Pennethorne gave a de- 
tailed explanation of the calculations for deter- 
mining the apparent magnitudes of the Par- 
thenon, but this would not be fully understood 
without his illustrations.* 








Health Lectures.—The National Health 
Society have arranged the following course of 
drawing-room lectures, to be delivered at 23, 
Hertford-street, Mayfair (by kind permission of 
Mr. C. Matthews) :— 

Thursday, Feb, 27th—Mr, T. P. Teale, of Leeds, 
** Below the Floors and Behind the Walls in Modern 
Houses— Invisible ne 

March 6th.—Professor W. H. Corfield, “ Put your 
House in Order,” illustrated by specimens and models 
from the Parkes Museum of Hygiene. 

Maret S00h,—De, Arthas Bais ™ Con tae 

.—Dr. ur Edis, “‘ Counter. 
women ; or, the Evils of Incessant Standing” wee 
March 2ith.—Mr. Horatio Donkin (Physician to the 


East London Hospital for Chi “ 
Childhood.” ospi Children), “The Dangers of 


April 3rd.—Mr. Ernest Turner, architect, “The Ideal 
gare vag 
April 10th.- Mr. George Romanes. 
* To be continued. 








LIVERPOOL REFORM CLUB. 


Tux Liverpool Reform Club has been formally 
opened. Tt is situated ber Be ge side of 
Dale-street, nearly opposi ohn-street, 
and occupies the site of the old George Hotel. 
The building has been arranged for the pur- 
poses of a first-class club, and its capabilities 
extend to the accommodation of about 1,200 
members. Granite, about 6 ft. high, forms the 
base of the building, above which rises the main 
walling of Ruabon bricks, relieved here and 
there by Woolton red stone in the dressings. 
The principal entrance is in Dale-street, in the 
centre of the building, the portico being balanced 
by granite columns from Shap, in Westmoreland. 
From the entrance-hall, the first or principal 
floor is approached by the grand staircase. On 
the right, there is the reading-room, about 40 ft. 
long and 27 ft. wide. The aspect is pleasant, and 
the windows look on to Dale-street. The re- 
maining portion of this floor is principally occu- 
pied by the large dining or coffee room, about 
87 ft. long and 27 ft. wide. It rans the whole 
depth of the building from the Dale-street front. 
Continuing up the staircase, the smaller dining- 
rooms, smoking-room, and billiard-room are 
reached, all on the second floor. Dressing-rooms 
and bedrooms for the convenience of local and 
country members form a portion of the scheme. 
Separated from the club-rooms proper, but 
within easy communication, are placed the 
offices for carrying on the work of the club. 
The kitchen has lifts, dust-shoots, &c., en swite, 
connecting the different floors of the building 
with this department, the whole of which is on 
Dennett’s fireproof arching. The service of 
bells is arranged on the pneumatic system all 
over the establishment. 

The general contractors were Messrs. Jones & 
Sons, Liverpool. Messrs. Gillow & Co., Liver- 
pool, supplied the furniture, &c. ; Messrs. Jeukes 
& Co., London, the kitchen ranges; Messrs. 
Hardman & Co., Birmingham, the gasfittings 
and ornamental ironwork ; Mr. Jewnings, London, 
the lavatory fittings; Messrs. Bunnett & Co., 
London, the lifts; and Messrs. Homfray the 
pneumatic bells and speaking tubes; Mr. Thos. 
Dove being the clerk of works. 

The building has been erected and the furni- 
ture supplied under the superintendence of the 
architect, Mr. Edmund Kirby, Liverpool. 








WESTERN TOWERS, BAMBURG 
CATHEDRAL. 


Ir is the practice of some German critics and 
writers upon architecture to claim for their 
country the introduction of Gothic architecture 
and the earliest developments of the Pointed 
style; in fact, so convinced are the Germans 
that this beautiful architecture was their own 
invention, that they absolutely call it the “Old 
German style,” and they are quite indignant if 
one suggests that other countries can lay a 
better claim to its paternity. At the risk, how. 
ever, of offending some of the archwologists of 
the “ Fatherland,” we must again point out the 
fact to which we have more than once alluded 
in this journal, that there are no buildings in 
Germany of an earlier date than the year 1200 
which are constructed in the “ Pointed style” ; 
nor, as far as we have been as yet able to dis- 
cover, are there any buildings previously to this 
date which show the Gothic arch used to any 
extent even in combination with earlier forms ; 
whereas both France and England nume- 
rous buildings of a thoroughly-developed Gothic 
style dating back twenty and even thirty years 
before the close of the twelfth century. The 
cathedral of Laon, 1173; the cathedral of 
Notre Dame, Paris, consecrated in 1172; the 
cathedral of Svissons, 1175; the choir of Can- 
terbury, commenced 1174, are examples of 
this; whereas the western portion of the 
cathedral of Bamburg, which bears the most 
remarkable resemblance to the cathedral of 
Laon, was not commenced until 1274, that is to 
say, 100 years later than its great French pro- 
totype. The similarity between the towers of 
Laon and the Western Towers of Bamburg is so 
remarkable that it is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that the Germans deliberately copied, 
in fact almost reproduced, the designs of their 
French neighbours ; nor does this reproduction 
by the Germans, of French designs, seem to 
have been confined to architecture alone, for 
Mr. J. N. Westlake, who, we need scarcely say, 
is an excellent authority on the subject, has 
German 





pointed out that the early examples of 





Germans can lay no 
claim to the invention of painted glass, or to 
those beautiful forms of scroll-work and foliage, 
which developed themselves towards the end of 
the twelfth century. 

Upon looking at the dates of the earliest 
Gothic churches erected in Germany, we shall see 
at once that the towers of Bamburg are quite 
as advanced in style as other works erected in 
that country during the thirteenth century ; for 
example, the Cathedral of Limbarg-on-the. 
Lahn, which is quite Transitional in character, 
was commenced in the 1235 ; the western 
porch of St. Paul’s at Worms, also Transitional, 
1261. The church of St. Martin at Worms, 
which is rather more advanced in character, 
was commenced in 1265. Now when we con. 
sider that the nave of Amiens was erected 
between the years 1230 and 1240 (that is to 
say, was commenced five years before Limburg, 
and thirty-five before St. Martin’s at Worms, 
and has perfectly -developed bar-tracery and 
moulded cuspings to its windows), we think it 
ieapossible that the Germans can lay claim 
either to have originated Gothic architecture, or 
in any way to have furthered its early develop. 
ment. Who, on looking at the illustration of 
Bamburg Cathedral, with the round arch inter- 
mixed with the pointed, with the plate tracery 
rose-window in the transept, with a thorough 
Romanesque-looking eaves-cornice, could for 
a@ moment suppose that they date nearly fifty 
years later than the choir of the Cathedral of 
Beauvais? Yet such is the fact. 

The cathedral of Bamburg is an exceedingly 
interesting building, consisting of a nave and 
aisles and two apsidal choirs, one at the east end 
and one at the west end, short transepts at the 
junction of the west choir with the nave, and 
four remarkably fine towers, two flanking the 
eastern choir and two the western. There are 
crypts below each choir, and a large chapel, 
composed of three naves of equal height and 
length, opens out of the south transept. The 
eastern portion of the cathedral is very rich 
Romanesque work, and the western Early 
Pointed. The spires crowning the four towers 
are modern, and when they were erected, at the 
close of the eighteenth century, the gables of 
the western towers were tampered with, and 
made of lower pitch ; formerly they must have 
resembled those of the western towers at Lim- 
burg-on-the-Lahn, and they are so represented 
in the interesting view of the town given in the 
“ Niiremberg Chronicle.” : : 

The cathedral is exceedingly rich in ancient 
monuments, but we reserve a description of 
these for a future occasion. 

The ancient building in the foreground of our 
view is the former archbishop’s palace; it is 4 
good example of “ and pan” work of the 
latter part of the fi h century. 

EEE 

The Institution of Civil Engineers.—We 
are asked to state that supplemental meetings, 
for the reading and discussion of papers by 
students of this Institution have been appointed 
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MONUMENT ERECTED TO M. BERRYER, IN THE “SALLE DES PAS PERDUS” AT THE PALACE OF 
JUSTICE, PARIS.——M. Hezwri Cuapv, Scutpron; MM, Duc anp Davmet, ARcHITECTS. 
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M. BERRYER’S MONUMENT. 


PerrorMING his task with a steady conscious- 
ness, and remarkable integrity of no 
one ever sought to serve his country in troublous 
times with purer disinterestedness, or with a 
keener sense of justice, than did Pierre Antoine 
Berryer. 

Born in Paris, 1790, he commenced studying 
under the Oratorians of Juilly with the inten- 
tion of taking holy orders, but at his father’s 
request he left that body to apply himself to 
the law, and first ap at the bar at the 
age of twenty-one. He enlisted in the Koyal 
Volunteers, and when Napoleon again appeared 
upon the scene, after his escape from Elba, 
Berryer followed Louis XVIII. to Ghent. When, 
however, the Bourbons returned to power, he, 
with a strict sense of justice, volunteered his 
services for the defence of the generals who 
were brought to trial for their conduct during 
the fatal “hundred days.” He assisted his 
father and the elder Dupin in pleading the cause 
of Marshal Ney, and himself defended Generals 
Cambronne and Debelle. The following year 
found him pleading for Generals Canuel and 
Donnadieu, accused of conspiring against the 
life of the king. One of the greatest champions 
of the liberty of the press, his opinions kept 
him from preferment. His defence of the Journal 
des Débats, the Drapeau Blanc, and the Quoti- 
dienne, the trials of the bankers Seguin and 
Ouvrard, that of Lamennais in 1826, and 
others, firmly established his reputation. 
Returned as member for Pay in 1830, he took 
an active part in the revision of the charter, 
agitated trial by jury for press delinquencies, 
reduction of the stamp duties on newspapers, 
the nomination of “ maires” by the electors, 
the right of public meeting, &c.; he 
against the moticn for the banishment of 
the Bourbons, supported the Bill entitling 
the priests to marry, and also that for 
the re-establishment of divorce; he was, 
further, a strenuous opponent of the slave 
trade. Inthe session of 1833 he appeared at 
the tribune to demand the release of the 
Duchess of Berry, whom he had endeavoured to 
dissuade from her rash projects some months 
previously, and for which he was brought to 
trial, but acquitted. Shortly afterwards, all 
France rang with the news of his eloquent and 
vehement defence of Chateaubriand. In 1840 
he was made Prince Louis Napoleon’s counsel in 
the trial for the Boulogne escapade. A visit to 
Charles X. at Goritz in 1837 had already given 
offence to the July Government, when, in 1843, 
he went, with other Legitimist notabilities, to 
London to present his homage to the Comte de 
Chambord, and hail him King of France. 

After the fall of Louis Philippe, Berryer was 
returned as member for the Bouches-du-Rhone 
to the Constituent Assembly of 1848, and the 
Legislative Assembly of 1849, speaking prin- 
cipally upon questions of finance and admini- 
stration. 

At the coup d’état of 1851, he was one of the 
number who met at the “ Mairie” of the tenth 
arrondissement, and proclaimed, but in vain, 
the termination of the Government of Louis 
Napoleon. He afterwards retired from public 
life, but was again returned to the “Corps 
Législatif” in 1863. He died five years after. 
wards, sincerely mourned by all France. 

The monument erected to his memory in the 
“Salle des Pas perdus” of the Palace of 
Justice was shown at the International Exhibi- 
tion last year in the building of the Ville de 
Paris, and the principal figure, in white marble, 
of Berryer was exhibited by the sculptor, 
M. Chapu, in the “Salon” of 1877; the two 
figures (also in marble) of “Eloquence” and 
“ Fidelity,” sitting on the right and left of 
Berryer, are by the same sculptor. 

The architectural portion of the monument is 
due to the late M. Duc and M. Daumet. 











* Haral Sanitation.—According to the local 
Courant, the Hexham Union Rural Sanitary 
Authority seems to be actively bestirring itself to 
provide sewerage works for the various villages 
of the district. A contract has been let for the 
scheme prepared ty Ie fs Sateen OF, 
scheme pre b . John 8. C.E., 
Hexham, and the Parochial Committees of two 
other townships have been instructed to consult 
the — engineer with bee to the sewer- 
age ir villages. water-su 

are also in contemplation fer vested lacaliies 
within the Authority’s area. 
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GREAT WORKS OF GREEK ART. 
Mr. C. T. Newron, ©.B., of the British 


Museum, lectured on Saturday evening last, at 
the College of Men ok Wan, Gea ‘ 
Bloomsbary, on “ The tine Statues 


of Athene in the Parthenon, und of Zeus at 
Olympia, «| Phidias.” The lecture was in con- 
tinuation of the preceding lectures, which have 
been reported in the Builder. 

In the second century before the Christian 
era, or, to give a little more precise date, about 
the year 167 B.C. (said Mr. Newton), a great 
Roman general, fresh from the conquests of 
Macedonia, marched down to Greece. He 
visited Olympia, and there beheld for the first 
time the august form of the Jupiter of Phidias, 
or, to give his Greek name, the Olympian Zeus. 
That great general, whose name would be 
familiar to the students of Roman history, was 
Paulus Almilius, and it was recorded by more 
than one ancient author that when he beheld 
this great image of the god he acknowledged 
the presence of the deity, and he at once 
offered a sacrifice such as he would have offered 
asa triumphant general at the Capitol. He (the 
lecturer) introduced his subject with this 
anecdote to show that this Olympian Zeus of 
Phidias was not merely one of the wonders of 
the world, marvellous from the excellence of its 
material, marvellous from the beauty of its 
workmanship, but it had an effect upon men’s 
minds, an effect in the way the artist intended, 
so as to produce a profound religious emotion. 
This testimony with regard to Paulas Aimilius 
did not stand alone. It happened that from a 
number of writers they had concurrent testi- 
mony as to the greatness of the impression this 


work produced on the spectator. These writers | Of 
voted | had capacity for judgment, and perhaps one of 


the most striking passages was by Dion Chry- 
sostom, who had written a most interesting 
account about the Olympian Zeus. This passage 
was of peculiar interest as showing how a philo- 
sopher and a highly educated ancient writer 
interpreted the motive of this statue. He 
described this creation of Phidias as the image 
of the supreme ruler of the universe, the dis- 
penser of peace, the god who, sitting on his 
throne, saw at intervals the Greek world of 
peace, the hostile races meeting together to 
celebrate one common festival; and then he 
dwelt especially on that mingled aspect of 
majesty and of benevolence towards man which 
was apparent in the expression of the god. 
“Tf there is any one utterly weary in his soul 
[he says], who has borne many misfortunes and 
sorrows in his life, who has lost the enjoyment 
of sweet sleep, such a one I can imagine stand- 
ing before the Zeus of Phidias and forgetting, 
as he gazed on it, all the sufferings to which 
human life is heir, such a brightness and charm 
is there in this work.” 

This was very high testimony, continued 
Mr. Newton, of a mind not given to exaggera- 
tion. There were two more testimonies equally 
interesting. Cicero, who, besides being one of 
the greatest of ancient orators, was one of the 
greatest of ancient critics, said that Phidias 
had an ideal in his mind which he did not derive 
from any one icular man, from any one 
specimen of humanity, but from the conception 
of ideal beauty, drawn from the whole type of 
man, and embodied in the human form, and he 
supposed that the sculptor of the Olympian 
Zeus contemplated, as it were in his mind’s 
eye, this image of ideal beauty, and then 
embodied it in his work. The third notice of 
the Olympian Zeus he would mention was the 
testimony of Quintilian, who said that Phidias 
produced so great an ideal work that he added 
something to the received religions feeling of 
his time. These were the testimonies of highly 
intellectual writers as to the effect which the 
art of Phidias produced upon men, not of 
one generation only, but of successive genera- 
tions, extending from the date of Phidias 
down to the time of Quintilian, the second cen- 
tury of the Christian era. There were, besides, 
a number of witnesses as to the majesty of the 
great work of Phidias, which he need not then 
trouble them with. The first fact they might 
mention was, that it was one of the seven 
wonders of the Roman world. It was supposed 
to comprise everything for marvellous structure 
or for beauty, as the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, the mausoleum or tomb built for 

solus, king of Caria, the vast brazen image 
of the sun at Rhodes, called the Colossus, the 
greatest being the Olympian Zeus. 








In regard to this statue, which was so cele- 





xplain 
as this could be made of gold and 

Their notion of an ivory statue was to 
a figure out of a piece of ivory in the solid, 
was not the way the ancients followed. 
upa colossal statue in a very curious 
temple in which the Zeus stood at 
lympia, as they were no doubt aware, had 
been recently disinterred and measured, and 
in a fair way of being restored, its height 
ft., and it had been calculated 
of this colossal figure, including 
, was about 42ft. In order to 
statue, the method adopted was 
skeleton of the figure was made, 
Cyprus wood, and upon that the 
laid on in clay, or some kind of 
exact cast was taken from the 
external surface of the clay and 
was taken was cut into pieces, 
ivory, corresponding exactly in 

ts of mould, were worked 
fit into it, so that ultimately the ivory 
as it were, the external skin of the 
which had been moulded from within. It 
be asked how they got ivory to lend itself 
to this means? It was done in this way: the 
elephant’s tusk was sawn into exceedingly thin 
slices, and then, as they were told, some in- 
genious persons invented a mode of softening it 
so as to bend it in the form the artist required, 
and then, having been bent to the curve neces- 
sary, it was fastened by some elaborated systems 
of joining to the clay and the woodwork below. 
course, a certain amount of this explanation 
was guess-work, but the main fact remained 
that the inside of the statue was wood, next to 
that was clay, and upon that wasivory. Any 
who wished to trace this out could turn 
to an excellent work published in 1815, in which 
diagrams of statues were given which had been 
divided in that way. The late Duc de Luynes, 
the eminent archzologist, actually had a statue 
made upon these principles. It was a small 
work made to represent the Athene in the Par- 
thenon, but he (Mr. Newton) never saw it. The 
objection to this method was the liability of 
ivory to give way through inward expansion, and 
it a that there was a particular sort of 
people at Olympia who were appointed to watch 
these two statues, and to take care that they 
did not suffer any kind of injury, or from decay. 
Further, they were told that the climate of 
Olympia being wet, in front of the statue at the 
base was placed a sort of tank of oil, and that 
the climate where the Athene in the Parthenon 
at Athens was situated being excessively dry, 
there was a bath of water instead of oil. This 
had puzzled a great many people. It had been 
suggested that the true meaning of this was 
that the inner core of the wood would be liable 
to swell in a damp climate, and to shrink in a 
dry climate, and that the shrinkage or expan- 
sion would affect the joints of the ivory, as in 
the case of the Olympian Zeus they were 
affected, and that the object of the oil and the 
water was to afford these when either was 
wanted, that in the one case by certain fine 
tubes penetrating in the core of the statue when 
the moisture would be absorbed. 

In regard to the chryselephantine statue, 
the “flesh” was made of ivory, the robes of 
gold, and the eyes of precious stones. Pausa- 
nias told them that this statue of Zeus was 
represented seated on a magnificent throne, and 
that it was 42 ft. high, inclusive of throne. On 
his head was a crown of olive-leaves. In his 
right hand was a Victory of gold and ivory, hold- 
ing a sash, and having on her head a wreath. 
In his left hand was a sceptre, inlaid with all 
manner of metals, on the head of which was 
perched aneagle. The mantle of the god was of 
gold, enamelled with animals and lilies. His 
sandals also were of gold. His throne was 
adorned with gold and precious stones, and 
varied with ebony and ivory. At each foot of 
the throne were four Victorys dancing. On each 
of the front feet were Theban children carried off 
by Sphinxes; and under the Sphinxes were 
Apollo and Artemis shooting the Nisbids. Be- 
tween each pair of feet were four rails. On 
these rails were the band who fought with 
Heracles against the Amazons (twenty-nine 
figures), among which was Theseus. Barriers 
all round fenced off the throne, on which were 
paintings by Panainos. Atlas holding up the 
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Heaven, and Heracles about to receive the load. 
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Theseus and Peirithous, Hellas and Salamis 


holding the Akrostolion. Heracles and Nemean | regard 


lion. Ajax ravishing Cassandra. Hippodamia 
with ther mother. Prometheus in the bonds, 
and Heracles looking at him. Achilles holding 
up the dying Penthesilea. Two Hesperides 
bringing the apples. On the upper part of the 
throne Phidias Irs placed on one side the 
Graces, on the other the Hore, daughters of 
Zeus. On the footstool were golden lions, and 
the battle of Theseus against the Amazons. 

It might be said that this was a very good 
description of the statue, but it gave them no idea 
of the original. He (Mr. Newton) was afraid 
he must answer by saying that it was the only 
means they had of forming an idea of the 
original, and they must trust to their imagina- 
tions. It was quite true that they would find 
oa a great many Greek and Roman coins the 
figure of Zens. It was quite certain that the 
upper part of the body was naked, and would 
no doubt be entirely made of ivory, and that 
the lower half of the body would be covered 
with a rich mantle, the effect of which they 
would imagine in gold. As to the sum that it 
cost it was not known, but the sum that was 
invested in gold was. The Zeus of Olympia, 
he believed, remained intact and without injury 
all through the Roman Empire, till about the 
year 400, and it appeared that the temple of 
Zeus was burnt about the year 408, when the 
statue was probably destroyed. A curious 
question was, whether it was at all affected by 
earthquakes, which certainly visited Olympia 
from time to time; but of that they had no 
evidence. It had been said that Phidias, after 
he had made it, asked for a sign from Heaven, and 
that Zeus replied by a thunderbolt, which split the 
pavement of the Temple immediately in front, 
and that the place was marked forall future time 
by a bronze vase, which Pausanias actually saw 
there. What the origin of the story was they 
could not say ; but when the Germans examined 
the lower pavement of this temple in the coarse 
of last year they did find a rent running through 
it, and they thought it possible that this natural 
cleft in the lower pavement was the foundation 
of this legend of Zeus replying by the thunder- 
bolt. There was another point which must be 
referred to, viz., that one of the buildings which 
Pausanias mentioned was the workshop of 
Phidias, where he made his statue, which must 
have been a long and difficult work to execute. 
The Germans had found a building upon which 
a Byzantine church was afterwards built, and 
which unquestionably had Greek foundations of 
the early kind, and upon measuring this original 
Greek building, and comparing the measure. 
ment with the temple of Zeus, they found a 
correspondence so remarkable that a German 
architect thought that they had found the work- 
shop of Phidias. If this was so, no doubt in this 
studio he received spectators when his work was 
on view. They were told that when his work was 
far advanced he threw open his door, and used 
to hide and listen to the criticisms that were 
passed upon the work, and that he took the 
opinion of the majority of his critics, and 
altered the work accordingly ; on the other hand, 
it had been said that Phidias was so great a 
genius that he would not adopt this course. 

He (the lecturer) had taken the Zeus of 
Phidias first, because the ancients considered it 
the greatest work of this chryselephantine art 
that existed in the ancient world, and therefore 
they must consider the statue of Athene in 
the Parthenon as being of the second rank. 
The statue was made of gold and ivory, and in 

regard to the gold they knew what quantity was 
used. According to the highest calculations of 
the ancients, there were forty-four talents of 
pure gold invested in this figure ; but Thucydides 
calculated that there were only forty talents, 
which represented something more than 
140,0001. Now, in these utilitarian days, that 
seemed a large sum to invest in the garments of 
a goddess, but they must remember that the 
ancients in the first place had a very different 
idea about the treasury. They considered that 
the gods and goddesses were the proper custo. 
dians of the public wealth, and thought that it 
would do them hononr to dedicate a large propor- 
tion of the spoils of war to them, besides which 
votive offerings of great value were given to the 
deities, both public and private. They also 
allowed private individuals to make deposits. 
At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, this 
140,0001. worth of gold was actually worn by 
the goddess Athene, as wag referred to b 
Thucydides. Before the war comibaaniind, 
Pericles made a sort of speech the same as 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer made in 
to the ways and means of carrying on 
a war, and explained what the amount of the 
treasure was in the Acropolis. Besides this, 
there were the golden ornaments of the god. 
dess herself, which, in times of extreme 
emergency, must always be removed and used 
for the purpose of carrying on a war. When 
the golden garments were borrowed, a sort of 
promi note was given to sg Bog money. 
This kind of thing did not shake their religious 
prejudices, and no doubt the priests made it 
pleasant all round. 

In conelusion, Mr. Newton said that this was 
all he could tell them about the two works of a 
most celebrated sculptor. He hoped he had 
made it clear to them that the ancients did not 
estimate the statues for their excessive cost, 
but for mere refinement and subtlety of the art 
they attached their value. They thought that 
these two statues were the highest embodiment 
of divinity which the human imagination could 
conceive. and therefore it was that they were 
valued, not merely to be dedicated by the people 
then existing, but by successive generations,— 
the people who came to see these famous shrines. 
The meaning of the real aim and purpose of the 
highest art among the Greeks was not to please 
man, not to obtain the panegyrics of mortal 
critics, but to please the gods and to elevate and 
instruct mankind, by bringing down to them 
the present deity which they could worship. 
He hoped on a future occasion to treat of the 
other branches of Athenian art, which dealt 
rather with the heroic than with the sublime. 








NOTES ON ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Ar the sixth ordinary meeting of the Institute 
for session 1878-79, held on Monday evening 
last, the President, Mr. Charles Barry, in the 
chair, the following gentlemen were balloted 
for and declared fo be duly elected, viz. :— 
As Fellows : Mr. Alexander Peebles (Associate) ; 
Mr. Henry Dent Lomas, of Sheffield; Mr. 
Thomas Archer ; Mr. Arthur Green; Mr. Samuel 
Knight (Associate); and Mr. William George 
Coldwell (Associate). As Associates: Mr. 
George William Webb, of Reading ; Mr. Wallace 
Gill, of Bath; Mr. Henry Blackwell; and Mr. 
Leonard Brisbane Broun. 

A letter was read from the Marquis of Salis- 
bury inclosing particulars forwarded by her 
Majesty’s chargé d'affaires at Munich of a qua. 
drennial exhibition of works of art to be held 
in that city in July next. Programmes of the 
exhibition, and forms of application for 5 
may be obtained of the acu of the Insti- 
tute. All works offered for exhibition must be 
delivered at the Orystal Palace, Munich, before 
the 3lst of May. 

The meeting next proceeded to discuss Mr. 
Penrose’s “ Notes on St. Paul’s Cathedral,” read 
at the previous meeting.* 

The President remarked, with respect to the 
mosaic marble pavement which the author had 
stated was already agg | laid down, that the 
design was admirable, and he hoped that the 
whole of the pavement would be carried out in 
the same way, replacing the black and white 
marble floor at present existing. With respect 
to the decorations above the pavement, Mr. 
Penrose had only referred to those of the dome, 
—only a small part of the subject, although, at 
the same time, a great part in itself, It wasa 
happy augury for the success of the decoration 
scheme that two such masters of their art as the 
President of the Royal Academy and Mr. Edward 
Poynter had agreed to work together so as to make 
the decoration of the dome a success. Both 
those artists were, he understood, now engaged 
upon their studies, and their cartoons would be 
exhibited in situ, so as to enable a satisfacto 
judgment to be formed of the effect of the 
completed work, and he ventured to think that 
in that way all the doubts which had perturbed 
the committee and the art-lo public would 
be practically resolved. When the decoration 
of the dome was completed, however, a vy 
large field for deterasian would remain, and it 
was to be hoped that the remainder of the work 
would be placed in equally able hands. 

Mr. Watkiss Lloyd e his approval of 
the proposal to first of al decorate the dome and 
its supports, and then to decorate the remainder 
of the building, as being likely to result in a 
harmonious and whole. 

Mr. Whichoord said that as to the hanging of 








the bells, he understood Mr. Penrose to say that 
the vibration of the tower d the 


than when 
m @ hammer, 
said bells were not 
ponte at te ee, Fa 
5 ade ep nes 


with increasing 

inverted position and were stoj opyet | 
from going further: then the pull of the ringer 
at the proper moment brought the bell down and 


right round, till it again reached the inverted 
position and was again stopped by a catch till the 
next pull. With to of the 
dome of St. Paul’s, he d like to ask whether 
it had been at all considered by those engaged in 
decorations 


the work what effect the would 
have upon the aérial ive of the building. 
The question was y interesting to the In. 


stitute, inasmuch as it was one of the very last 
things in which the late hon, secretary, Mr, 
Cockerell, interested himself, writing a very 
sensible letter on the subject to the Times.* How. 
ever fine the mosaics t be as pictures, they 
<< have the und 4 le effect of “ bringing. 
own ” or agp t ight 
dome. No doubt at ae Ede 
were used for the floor of the cathedral,—as he 
understood would be the case,—the “ bringing. 
down” effect of the mosaics in the dome would 
be materially neutralised. 

Mr. E. B. Ferrey said that there were a great 
many different o as to what the real 
le of Old St. Paul’s was. His own impres. 
sion was that Hollar’s plan was perfectly accu- 
rate. The late Mr. itel believed that 690 ft. 
was the length of the yard, but in a work 
called “London Plates,” in the Library of the 
Society of Antiquaries, the cathedral was 
described in the as 720 ft. long. Hollar 
showed a wide bay a short distance east of the 
crossing, where was a difference of date. 
The choir itself was com in 1240, and the 
eight bays beyond in and the wide bay 
evidently formed the division between the two 
periods. Little was to be gleaned from compa- 
risons of older views of Old St. Paul's, for they 
showed most extraordinary variations. [For 
instance, in Mr, Crace’s interesting collection of 
views of old London, now on exhibition at South 
Kensington, there was one very early view of 
the cathedral, dating from the time of 
Edward VI., which showed a paling, judging 
by the number of bays, very much smaller 
than that represented by s view. Of 
the two re tations, there could not be 
the slightest doubt that Hollar’s was the correct 
one, showing, as it did, twelve bays to the nave 
and eight to the choir,—the earlier view show- 
ing only six bays to the nave, and being obviously 
& very rough and inaccurate representation. 

Mr. Dawson having made a few remarks with 
reference to the of the chapter-house and 
the deviation of axis of the cathedral, 

Mr. E, ©. Robins, with reference to the 
dokts apa ins simasblh pas aad bolas of Gt 

ome upon t size at 
feature, said the question occurred to him 
whether it would or would not be detrimental 
to the building if the dome were to appear to 


be a little lower than it to be at 
present? He ht that had hit 
bg the right idea of ing the decorations 
of the dome, and he thought in the hands 
of Sir Frederick Leighton and Mr. Poynter the 
idea would have full justice done to it. 


The President, in closing the discussion, said 
thei interesting 
eir lamented (Mr.Cockerell), 


ry | and referred to by Mr. Statham, as to the effect 
mosaic decorations 


of the coloured upon the 
appearance of the domé, he thought that they 
might with profit remember that Wren, in 
designing the contempla the 





of colour, and it was 

that he had made ; 

fed sintiy eetakitined bee doers ef tbo ante 
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of the old building, and it was remarkable that 


in that building, as well as in the others cited, the 
deflection of choir was almost invariably 
towards the north. Oe Meds 
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are universal, whilst 
are for the most part 
The beauties of nature, 
fine landscapes, glowing 
the songs of birds, &c., 
and of them there is no 
they belong, in the 

3 and it is in this sense, and 
i iz., that of giving the greatest 
to all, that the painter, the 

, and the architect should 
The mental pleasures which are embodied 

word “art” reach us chiefly through the 
ear, the organs of smelling, tasting, and 
more to our bodily pleasures. 

two which we may call the artistic 
senses, viz., seeing and hearing, the one which 
now concerns us at present is that of “seeing,” 
for it ia by means of sight that we learn to 
those attributes of “art” that are 

most nearly connected with works of construc- 
tion, viz, “sublimity,” beauty, grace, harmony, 
picturesqueness, proportion, order, and fitness ; 
as, for example, the agreeable effect designated 
“fitness” is an artistic pleasure which may 

be called the wsthetic of the usefal ; as, when a 
work is not only done effectually, but done with 
the appearance of ease, or the total absence of 





ENGINEERING AND ART. 


and generally-accepted reason forit. Ifhemight| IV! AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ soctErY. 

perme heg age oo go for the} Ar a meeting of this Society, held on the 30th 
deflection was a one, deflection | ult., the President (Mr. Charles H. Driver, 
towards the north symbolising thé declination 
of oar Lord’s head over the right shoulder, as it 


was almost invariably in all old repre- 
piers py So ogg 


this question, although with reference to 
suggested decoration scheme, he 
nothing, except, as one of the defeated minority 
of the committee, to express the hope that 
experiment that was going to be tri 

as successful as everybody could wish. With 
reference to the symbolism of the declina- 
tion of the longitudinal axis of the 

among the old ritualists,—i.e., those who looked 
at the question of ritual from a scientific 
point of view,—it was believed that the declina- 
tion of the axis towards the north did symbolise 
the traditional idea that our Saviour’s head 
declined over his right shoulder. Whether it 
was made a rule of design by Mediwval archi- 
tects he did not know. He should be inclined 
to attribute the deviation of axis to inaccurate 
setting-out of the work rather than to 

The President asked why, if such declination 
of the axis were due to accident, it should 
always be found towards the north ? 

Mr. Webb said that if that were the fact, then 
the President had probably suggested the correct 
explanation. 

A vote of thanks having been accorded to 
Mr. Penrose for his paper, he briefly touched on | ho 
some of the points raised in the discussion. 
said that the vibration caused by i 
the bells was practically nil, owing to the mas- 
siveness of the tower. As to the effect of 
coloured mosaics upon the aérial perspective, he 
believed that it would tend to very 
siderably enlarge the appearance of the dome. 
Two of the spandréls beneath the 
were already filled with mosaic, and to 
his eye the contiguous arches, whenever 
he looked at them, always appeared to be 
larger than the others. The mosaic in the dome, 
presenting, as it would, a considerable quantity | and 
of gold ground-work and surfaces reflecting the 
light from side to side, would have the effect of 
making the dome appear much lighter. He 
agreed with Mr. Ferrey as to the — cor- 
rectness of Hollar’s plan of the cathedral ; 
but he had lately had an op of collating 
some ancient representat: of the church, 
viz., those in the collection by old Samuel Pepys, 
at Cambridge. These included a drawing show- 
ing the buildings between Old Change and the 
cathedral exactly as they were shown on the 
hort plan No. 1, mentioned in his verte 
rose’s) paper. The pavement to pee by 
the drawings exhibited was only vement 
of the crypt. It had been executed by female 
convicts at Woking, from full-sized cartoons 
prepared by him. He agreed in thinking 
that Stevens’s scheme for the decoration 
of the dome was admirable, and when the 
bo seas tas ths pone tae Seeauaatiniotertty 

seen that the p: m é 
solved. Besides the pavement in the crypt, it 
was of course in contemplation to provide a 
richly-coloured marble floor fur the whole area 
of the cathedral. As to the declination of the 
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noticed the sense of “unity in multitude” 
arisiag when a great number of things are 
brought under a comprehensive design, as when 
a row of pillars is crowned by a pediment. The 
use of simple figures,—the triangle, circle, 
square, &c.,—for enclosing and arranging & 
host of individual parts has a tendency to make 
an easily apprehended whole out of a numerous 
host of particulars. In all large works abounding 
in detail, we crave for some such comprehensive 
plan whereby we may retain the total while 
surveying the parts. A building, a poem, 
dissertation, or a speech should have a dis- 
cernible principle of order throughout, the dis- 
cernment of which gives an artistic pleasure 
even to works of pure utility. 

Let us now proceed to consider my third 
point, viz., are engineering and art of service to 
each other, and can they be united? I think, 
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engineering of the 
present day, which may be said to have taken 
its stand, asa distinct profession in England, 
about the middle of the last century, and has 
since, by its varied achievements, done so much 
for the world at large,—much for comfort, much 












utile, they have little of the dulce about them. 
Such, however, was not ths case with the engi- 
neers of antiquity, who not only constructed 
works of pure atility, such as the harbours of 
the Pheenicians and of ancient Greece, the 
bridges of boats made by Xerxes to transport 
his army into Europe, the canal across the 
isthmus of the peninsula of Mount Athos, the 
aqueducts, roads, and bridges of ancient Rome, 
but they constructed, or assisted in the con- 
struction of works which are now looked upon | been wrongfully and improperly applied, and I 
as the triamphs of art (architecturally), such as | must ask you to take this remark at what it is 
the temples and pyramids of ancient the | worth, for time will not permit me to go fully 
palaces of Nineveh, the splendid buildings of | into the point ; but, as an instance of the good 
Greece and Rome, and in later times the | that accrues to “art” from engineering, | may 
glorious cathedrals of Europe and of our own | refer to printing, and its attendant belongings. 
country. How tuch does art owe to it? ‘Truly, in 
“Art” is the result of the endeavour of the|the days when printing was unknown, there 
human mind to achieve the perfection of beauty, | were then, as now, poets and philosophers who 
whether it be in form, colour, or sound, and, like their thoughts in poetic language, 
engineering, it is universal; but, unlike engi-|and chronicled in strong prose the actions of 
neering, it is strictly confined to man, and is the | their fellow men. But to how limited a number 
result of that power of selection that man, of all| was the pleasure that their works afforded 
axis of the old cathedral, Professor Lewis had | animals, alone possesses. Many animals, birds,| confined, as compared with the countless 
kindly furnished him with another instance of | and insects execute work which rivals and| thousands who now delight in their genius? 
deviation, viz., St. Mary’s, Guildford, where | excels the best and most delicate work of man, | Then every copy had to be painfully transcribed, 
there was & declination to the north of 34 deg. | but which, although artistic in result as to form | each copy taking months, perhaps, to complete. 
It had already occurred to archwologists that | or colour, is not art in itself, and birds or insects | Now, by the aid of engineering (machinery), 
the conventional representations of our Lord | cannot be credited with “art,” as they only | hundreds of copies can be supplied daily. Kn- 
upon the cross, with His head lying over His right | follow a line of action they have no will or| graving, again, is an art that has greatly bene- 
shoulder, had led to the deflection of the axis in | power to alter. The word “art,” as generally | fited by engineering science ; for when it was, 
the cases noticed, in all of which the deflection | understood, is applied to all such matters as | as it used to be, confined to copper plates, com- 
was towards the north. He believed, however, | music, painting, sculpture, architecture, medi-| paratively few copies could be produced. The 
cine, agriculture, &c., and may be divided into | copies thus produced were necessarily so costly, 
tion was towards the south;—one instance, 


that only the wealthy could obtain them. Now, 
although a slight one, was known to him, viz., by using steel plates and the electrotype pro- 
Wisbech Church, He thought there was 


cess, the agit are so multiplied, and thereby 
another possible reason for the deflection 
E 








it will be as well to sub-divide the 

question by seeing, firstly, whether engineering 
and art are of service to each other; and, 
secondly, can they be united? Let us, then, 
begin by considering how art is benefited by 
engineéring. Engineering benefits art when 
is in itself good and right, and 

when it does not benefit art, it is because it has 
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, that they are within the reach of all. 
, affords great facilities for repro- 
ducing beautifal form and material, as, for 
instance, in such matters as porcelain and glass 
ware, iron and bronze work, textile fabrics, &e., 
thereby affording pleasure tomany. But it may 
be,—as it has been said,—that all this tends to 
vulgarise art, and that machinery - produced 
articles, however beautiful, are not artistic, 


to- 
wards the north, viz, the improvement of the 
perspective view from thé west end, and he 
thought that view of the case waa Ronee 
confirmed by the instance of Lichfield Ca f 
At —— that reason for the deflection 
have coincident with the symbolical 
referred to. 

Mr. Arthur Cates then read Mr. Pennethorne’s 
paper on “The Connexion between Ancient 
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are equally so the 20,000 copies of it, provided 
they are exact copies, such as machinery has the 
power of making.* And, again, a gardener pro- 
duces from a chance seed, or, by care in cultiva- 
tion, a flower or plant that has some especial 
tof beauty, and for which he obtains a very 
price. By-and-by, from cuttings or other 
means of propagation, the plant or flower 
becomes common, and can be bought for as 
many pence as it cost pounds before. The plant 
or flower has not changed, it has just the same 
beauty as it ever had, but instead of pleasing 
only a few it pleases many. And it is on the 
ground that they give mental pleasure to many, 
that I claim for the multiplied copies of an 
artistic original the right to be themselves con- 
sidered artistic. Engineering itself, however, 
is not artistic, nor does it directly produce 
art, but it does disseminate it, and, therefore, 
engineers may very fairly be said to benefit 
art. 

Bat now let us consider how Art reciprocates 

the benefits she receives from Engineering. In 
the fearlier days of engineering, art certainly 
was of great service to engineering by teaching 
those who practised it to clothe their works 
with beanty ; it taught them, when they wanted 
a vertical support, to give it a tapering form, to 
give the gentle swell of the entasis to the 
colamn, thus satisfying the eye’s sense of beauty 
and grace ; to build the temple, the palace, and 
the cathedral all with proper fitness, and all 
with beauty. Though Engineering and Art are, 
and have been, co-existent, Art, is the master, 
directing and guiding Engineering into the right 
paths; and while Engineering acknowledges 
this mastership of Art all is well; but when, as 
is the case in these modern times, Engineering 
strives to obtain the mastery, the result is 
chaos as regards art. Modern engineering no 
longer pays allegiance to art, and arrogantly 
considers that it can do quite well without it, 
and hence it is that we have gone on with an 
increasing loss of beauty in the works of our 
modern engineers (this remark, however, apply- 
ing only to the civil, and not to the mechanical 
engineer), The modern engineer seems utterly 
te ignore beauty of form; if he has to use a 
vertical support, he will probably make it of the 
same thickness all the way up; if he wants a 
buttress, he will put a great lamp of masonry 
or brickwork in, without thought as to whether 
it will look ill or well, but calculated, I grant 
you, to do to an ounce what it has todo. There 
is an immense amount of thought in their work, 
but no mind,—I mean in an artistic sense; and 
even the thought they give to their work is of 
a sordid kind; for while they study how to use 
their material economically, they omit at the 
same time to study how to make their work 
pleasing, thus leaving half their work undone. 
I admit that engineering possesses a strong 
point of affinity to art in its truth, and by this I 
mean the honest constructioa employed by 
engineers in their work, never disguising or 
hiding it, but letting it be plainly visible to all; 
aud there is a good honest purpose in what they 
do, and the sentiment of reality and truth, as 
opposed to fiction and falsehood, appealing as it 
does to our practical urgencies, disposes us to 
assign a high value to every work in which 
truth is strongly aimed at, and to derive an 
additional satisfaction in work in which fidelity 
of rendering is induced upon the charms peculiar 
to art. But while we admit and admire the 
truth of the engineer’s work, and give them their 
due meed of praise for what they do, we must 
not forget at the same time to blame them, in 
that they leave so important a part of their 
work undone; viz., the making of it artistic. To 
my mind it is very nearly of equal importance 
that a building, a bridge, or whatever it may 
be, should be of good form and pleasing to the 
eye, as to be strong. There is an impertinence 
and brutality and want of regard for the feel- 
ings of others in many of the erections of late 
years,—the work of modern engineers. Con- 
sider how the Thames at London has been mal. 
treated, and I ask you, as reasonable men, what 
right have we to inflict on ourselves and future 
generations such awful examples of the selfish 
disregard of all that is beautiful as have there 
been perpetrated? Our forefathers left us, 
their successors, works of beauty. What shall 
we leave our successors ? 





* Ifit were possible to make ten thousand copies of the 
** Apollo Belvedere,” each so perfect that it could not be 
distinguished from the original, the original would lose 
none of its value artistically, it would still be as beautiful 
as it ever was; it might per’ be of less money-value ; 
that, however, is a small matter,—“ art’ has nothing to do 
with “‘money,”—C. H. D. 


answer is, yes, and by means of A 


tecture was their offspring. 


educated man of business. 


is educated engineering. A man may be honest, 
bold, truthful, and business-like, but hard, 


care for the beautiful. He is the modern engi- 
neer. Another may be honest, but timorous, 
uncertain, and unbusiness, kindly considerate 
with respect to the feelings of others, and with 
a great desire for the beautifal, often failing 
from lack of power. He is the modern archi- 
tect. 

Perhaps you will think I do not draw a 
flattering picture of the representatives and 
practisers of that art by which, as Ij have 
already told you, art and engineering can be 
united. Well, that may be true, but it is only 
true as regards the modern architect, as my 
first picture is of the modern engineer. The 
modern architect is as the times, his own want 
of pluck, and the modern engineer, have made 
him; he, if I may say so, has been bounced 
and bullied out of his proper position by the 
engineer; and much that of late years has 
been done by engineers should have been done, 
and would have been better done, by architects, 
if they had but retained their proper position 
by keeping themselves abreast of the times. I 
have given you a figurative sketch of the 
modern engineer and the modern architect. I 
will give you one as to the past. Here we have 
a man who is honest, bold, and truthful, certain 
and business-like, with kindly regard for the 
feelings of others, an intense love and knowledge 
of the beautiful, with a desire that all should 
participate in the pleasures it affords, and 
having the will to do good work, has also the 
power to execute it; he is the architect and 
engineer of old, the architect and engineer being 
one... . 

The difference in the way an engineer and an 
architect would set about the same piece of 
work, if they had it to do, would, I think, be as 
follows, viz.:—The engineer would begin by 
studying the purpose of the intended structure, 
then consider as to the best materials of which 
to erect it, and calculate to a nicety how little 
of each material he could use. If he wants a 
door, he puts in one; if he wants a window, a 
window is put in; but he never studies or 
thinks for one moment whether he can, by 
placing his door or window in some other posi- 
tion, improve the appearance without altering 
the utility of his work, and the result is, his 
work is as bald and ugly as possible. He then, 
perhaps, proceeds to what he calls “ornament ” 
it, by sticking on here and there a moulding, 
which as likely as not he places upside down, 
thus destroying the only grace his work pos- 
sesses, viz., truth; and then says, with satisfac- 
tion, ‘ See what we engineers can do: we want 
no architects with styles and orders to teach us 
what to do.” On the other hand, the architect 
(I speak of the true architect) would first, like 
the engineer, consider well the purpose of his 
intended building, and, like him, consider as to 
the best material to build with, and how best 
to use it. He also would place his doors and 
windows in their most useful positions; but, in 
addition, he would, from the first commence- 
ment of his work, have in mental view before 
— — hn pi he would strive to 
produce, and thus, while so ing his i 

as best to suit the ive ens ae 
at the same time makes it pleasing and artistic ; 
and when the work is finished, it needs not the 
extraneous aid of moulding or applied ornament, 
for all that is wanted in that way forms part of 
the structure itself. It is common to find engi- 
neers twitting architects with their want of 
knowledge of scientific construction; but I 
think I can safely say of architects that they, 
as a body, have a far greater knowledge of prac- 
tical engineering than engineers have of archi- 
tecture,—as their works show,—the archltect’s 





failures in “construction” being as nothing to 
the engineer’s failures in “ art,” 


What remedy is there for this? Can Engi- 
neering and Art be united, and if so, how? My 
rchitecture ; 
for though, as I have said, Architecture is to be 
considered as the child of Engineering, yet it is 
through the graces of that child that we must 
hope to again reconcile and unite Art with engi- 
neering. I say “ again reconcile,” for in old days 
Art and Engineering were united, and Archi- f 
We moderns have 
divorced them; let us re-unite them. But how 
will Architecture unite the two? Engineering 
is the science of construction. Architecture, the 
art. Engineer is the hard matter-of-fact, un- 
Architect is the 
cultured and polished gentleman. Architecture 













selfish, and inconsiderate, with no knowledge or 
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' tiful marble mosaic floors 


article that appeared in your publication for the 
preceding week under the abore heading, | 
mentioned, as a fact, to be taken for 
exactly what it might 


testimony, and winds up by asserting that I pay 


foreigners but an “ill compliment in saying they 


will work for less money than any English 
mechanic” will do. Thus we ey 
assertion that foreigners work for lower wages 
than their English brethren meets with an 
unqualified denial from two several correspon- 
dents, to whom, I am sure, we give every credit 
for singleness of and honesty of inten- 
tion; but, facts are stubborn things, so it may be 
just as well to look at a few, and see if they are 
to be got over or not. 

First, however, let me observe that I occupy 
a wholly disinterested position. I am quite an 
Englishman, and whilst open to give every one 
his due, am by no means “ wrapped up” in 
foreigners. I know too well what it is to toil, 
them in their own 


goodness knows, for three lira a day (i.¢., 300 
centissimi = 26, 44d. money), and then 
have been told, times enough, by the natives, 
that I was “taking the bread frem their chil- 
dren’s months,” the remark being accompanied 
by a pantomimic gesture and allusion to the 


During the late masons’ strike, I urged in 
these columns that we could not possibly shut 
our eyes to the i of foreigners, and 
foretold that the introduction of such men into 


allowed I am in a position to state facts, without 
in any way meriting the accusation that I am 


For several years we, most of us, have had 
ities for seeing of the beau- 
have been laid by 
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Italian workmen in so many parts of our country. 
At Mr. Waterhouse’s wer Town-hall at Man- 
chester, and other places, I have seen these men 
working away, hours after all Englishmen have 
knocked off: Saturday and week-days just the 
same. The result is, that effective marble inlaid 
floors are laid by the firm who have imported 
these foreigners at 11. per square yard. This 
is a price, it is said, we cannot touch; and 
referring thereto I note that a contemporary 
recently says :— 

es Rossing Oem experience, we have found the Italian 
workmen sober and industrious, and an English workman 
does not gge Pry patience, delicacy of touch, or 
artistic feeling, which is necessary, even for — 
the small pieces of marble for a mosaic of 4 
One of our workmen would altogether mar the effect of 
oourell line by some inartistic method of placing the 

In regard, again, to parquet work, much of it 
has long been procured from abroad, but the 
materials have been laid by ourselves. Now, 
however, Hungarian workmen have been intro- 
duced into this country with a result, we are 
told, disastrous to English workmen, who, as 
regards price, cannot compete with them. 

Mr. Thomas Brassey, in a lecture at Edinburgh 
a week or two ago, gave interesting statistics 
as to the relative cost of English and foreign 
labour. Referring thereto he said that,— 

“‘He found that the cost of brickwork in the construe- 
tion of sea-locks in 1870, 1871, and 1872, in H was 
ll. 1s. 2d, per eubie yard, while the price of 
brickwork on a railway contract near London in 1878, was 
1/, 48, 4d. per yard. Extending the to earth- 
work, the cubic yard by Dutch labour cost 32. 0s. 2d. ; b 
English labour, 3/. 6s. 3d. The labour of four English 
carpenters would be equal to that of five Dutchmen; but 
the four English workmen would cost 1/. 6s. per ov. and 
the five Dutchmen only 18s. 9d,,—thus making the English 
work 46 per cent. dearer than the Dutch.” 

Last summer I had the honour of being nomi- 
nated the representative of the Exeter Chamber 
of Commerce at Paris, and whilst over there in 
that capacity I spent some time in making a 
series of visits to the principal workshops of 
that city, and in obtaining technical information 
relative to the inner life of the Parisian working 
man. For facilities afforded for doing this to 
greater advantage than I otherwise should have 
done, I am indebted to the courteous assistance 
of Sir P. Cunliffe Owen, the British Commis- 
sioner, and his kindly interest I have great 
pleasure in thus publicly acknowledging. 

The largest builders in Paris are Messrs. 
Riffaud & Cie., who employ some 5,000 hands. 
Their masons work sixty hours a week, and 
receive 6} francs, i.e., 58. 5d. a day, which is 
equivalent to 6}d. an hour. ‘The musons’ 
labourers have 4 francs, i.e., 38. 4d. a day, or 4d. 
an hour. These are considered high wages. 
Carpenters and joiners,and cabinet-makers, 
earn at the rate of from 44d. to 6d. an hour; 
upholsterers as much as 7d., for very good men. 
Carvers are paid higher rates. In the best shops 
I found that men received payment equivalent 
to 74d. an hour and upwards, the very cleverest 
art workmen in that branch in Paris receiving 
1s. 3d. an hour, whilst several of the best men 
in some other leading firms were in the receipt 
of 1s.1}d. These were the prices paid last 
summer io Paris, which, as the crow flies, is only 
just as far again from London as Leicester is! 

Need I go further? Not only in labour, but 
in made-up materials, we are hearing at every 
hand the same thing. Retail shops are crowded 
with pleasantly-carved woodwork from Switzer- 
land and Germany, quite suitable for modest 
domestic purposes, and al! ticketed at prices we 
cannot com with. Of iron and cutlery we 
hear a like tale. Joiners’ work comes from 
America and Sweden, and sells at cheaper rates 
than we can make it for. Only yesterday a 
gentleman told me he had to bring 
over foreigners to do works required upon his 
estate, as the “striking” he had endured in 
times past made him fear to entrust his own 
countrymen; whilst in Ireland, recently, a dis- 
f neuished architech thare held se that e German 

rm been sending designs 
for altars and pulpits to of the clergy 
in that country, each design having the name 
of the church it was sent for placed upon it ; the 
drawings showing knowledge of the individual 
requirements of the church whose name was 
upon them, 

And yet, in the face of all this, we find men 
such as “ irt Albion” say they never knew 
a foreigner who would wih. tee less than 1s. 
hour, whilst Jno. Lewis Jaquet pats 
— apse 4 —_ the back, and 
it wou im @ poor compliment 
we thought one moment that he could 
guilty of such a shabby thing as to come 
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_THE BUILDER. 


here and work at rates a farthing under his 
English brother ! 

I am neither an alarmist nor an mist. I 
am English to the backbone, and believe in our 
ability and in our pluck. Bat, I cannot close 
my eyes to plain facts. These tell us clearly 
that many outside our country are trying hard 
to wrest the supremacy from us, and for that 
reason I make these remarks. To be fore- 
warned is to be forearmed! Harry Hems. 








THE NEW BUILDING BYE.LAWS. 


Ar the meeting of the Board of Works last 
week a report was read from the Building Act 
Committee stating that they had had under 
consideration the resolution of the Board of the 
19th of July last referring to them the Metro- 
polis Management and Building Acts Amend- 
ment Act, 1878, with instructions to report as 
to the arrangements n to be made for 
giving effect to its proyisions. The 12th section 
of this Act gives the Board power to make 
regulations with respect to new theatres and 
certain new music-halls for protection from 
fire. The music-halls in question are those con- 
—s a superficial area for the accommoda- 
tion of the public of not less than 500 square 
feet, to be kept open for public dancing, music, 
or other public entertainment of the like kind. 
After the making of any regulations under this 
section it will not be lawful for any person to 
keep open any theatre or music-hall coming 
within the provisions of this section without a 
certificate from the Board to the effect that the 
building was, on its completion, in accordance 
with such regulations. Any person contra- 
vening this enactment will be liable to a penalty 
not exceeding 501. per day. The committee 
have prepared with great care the regulations 
now submitted, which have been under their 
consideration on several occasions, and they 
have throughout conferred with the superin- 
tending architect on the technical questions in- 
volved, and with the solicitor as to the powers 
of the Board under the Act. These regulations 
provide for the deposit of drawings and specifi- 
cations of new theatres and music-halls, the ma- 
terials and thickness of walls, and the width of 
staircases and passages, with the view of afford- 
ing sufficient means of exit. They also contain 
provisions with respect to.those portions and 
fittings of the building from which experience 
has shown that the damage of fire is most 
likely toarise. After the making of these regu- 
lations, the Board would have power to dispense 
with or modify the same in any ial case 
where they might think it expedient to do so; 
but before the final settlement of the regulations, 
the committee were of opinion that it would 
be desirable to obtain the views of the licensing 
authorities in the metropolis on the subject, 
and they, therefore, recommended that the 
regulations be referred back to the committee, 
with authority to send the same to the Lord 
Chamberlain and the justices of the peace for 
the city of London and the counties of Middle- 
sex, Kent, and Surrey, with a view of obtaining 
suggestions before they were finally approved. 

The report of the committee was agreed to. 








NOTTINGHAM SCHOOL OF ART. 


Own the 27th ult. the medals, the Queen’s, and 
other prizes gained by the students of the 
Nottingham School of Art in the national art 
competition and Government examinations of 
1878 were publicly distributed at the Albert 
Hall by Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen, C.B. 

Sir Philip Owen, who on rising met with a 
cordial greeting, said,—The Nottingham School 
of Art, founded many years ago, had always 
maintained a reputation for itself. Through a 


specially to results which had been achieved in 
the past year,—in the year 1878. He found 
that the Nottingham School of Art stood, as 
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the style Anglaise. People said, “We do not 
altogether know what it is, but it is going to be 
the fashion of the future.” French manu- 
facturers had mt hours and hours in the 
Paris Exhibition, in the English section, and, 
indeed, had confessed to copying many of the 
designs sent, because they were convinced that 
unless they followed in oar wake, in the race of 
competition they would be nowhere. 

The prizes having been distributed, 

Mr. J. 8. Rawle, the head-master, who was 
cordially received, said it was always his first 
and pleasantest duty to congratulate those 
students who had come off with flying cclours ; 
and if these congratulations had been most 
hearty in former years, they were heartier now 
than ever they had been before, for he had now 
to congratulate them upon the fact that the past 
year’s work had shown a crowning success over 
the efforts of many previous years. The 
students had not simply come to the front once 
and then retired to an inglorious place in the 
rear, but had continued marching steadily in 
line, and kept for themselves the honourable 
position they had first won. He said that the 
students had made him prouder than ever at the 
way in which they had done their duty, and 
that he knew them too well to think for one 
moment that those who had not been victors 
would let their present defeats prove a damper 
in their determination to continue the struggle. 
The followers of each branch of art might learn 
much from each other’s work; for there was 
not that wide gulf between the work of the 
ornamentist and of the artist which many so 
erroneously supposed. The same broad prin- 
ciples, the same great truths, should guide both. 
There was not one art for the designer and 
another art for the picture-maker. In apicture 
the mode by which the beauty of line and of 
form was produced was not so evident, for pic- 
torial art should disguise the means by which 
the end was gained ; whereas, in an ornamental 
design they might, without restraint, show more 
completely those lines and subordinate matters 
which led up to the principal forms. If they 
critically analysed a good picture and a goed 
piece of ornamental work they would find that 
the same guiding principles, in a greater or less 
degree had influenced the construction of each, 
and experience proved that the greater the art 
power possessed by the designer the better 
would be his work. It was also true that a 
knowledge of ornamental design would prove a 
help to the artist. This should always be felt, 
and then, although pictorial art was, of course, 
the higher development, there would be a greater 
bond of sympathy between the two, which 
would prove a benefit to both. Ornamental 
art should be considered as the younger sister 
to pictorial art, and not be, as was often the case, 
banished out of the family altogether, as some. 
thing unworthy of association. This union 
would not degrade the latter, but would cer- 
tainly elevate and ennoble the former. The 
workers in each branch of art should remember 
that all good original work must be based upon 
what had gone before. If it were not for the 
influence of the past upon them they would be 
in the condition of the New Zealander, who, 
without a history to build his own experience 
upon, could only carry his primitive art-power as 
far as the carving of rude simple forms upon 
the prow of his canoe. If they looked back upon 
the past epochs of art, both ornamental and 
pictorial, they found, in every case, that there 
had been a gradual growth which, in time only, 
through a succession of workers, had brought 
about some distinctive characteristic which 
marked the art history of the period. 











Stability of Dock Walls.—At a meeting 
of the Edinburgh and Leith Engineers’ Society, 
held on the 5th inst., Mr. Robert C. Reid, presi- 
dent, in the chair, a paper was read by Mr. 
John Romilly Allen on the “ Stability of Dock 
Walls,” in which he described the methods by 
which failure in dock-walls — age 
instancing specially the necessity for the geo- 
logical formation of the site being stadied by 
means of borings taken during the progress of 
the work. He stuted that by means of — 
backing a t economy in masonry might be 
teiok ond that the stability of the wall was 
ly secured by having increased batter at the 
soas to spread the pressure over a larger area 
at the front of the foundation, where the stress 
was greatest. The paper concluded by describing 
a new method of calculating the stress on a 





dock-wall. 
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ST. MARY’S (R.C.) CHURCH, CHELSEA. 
VISIT OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


On Saturday afternoon last a large number of 
the members of the Architectural Association 
visited the new Roman mw Church -_ 
approaching completion in ogan - stree 
Sloane-square, just off the southern boundary 
of the Cadogan estate. The new church, of 
which Mr. J. F. Bentley is the architect, is 





jare the contractors. The way in which 









work, especially the masonry, has been execu: 
was commended by several of the visitors. 








BRISTOL AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
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A winter meeting of this Society was held in 
Gloucester on the 5th inst. The programme 
announced that a temporary museum would be 
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intended to accommodate the congregation now formed in connexion with the Gloucester Museum 


worshipping in the old so-called “Classic” 
stucco-covered building at the junction of 
Cadogan-street and Pavilion-road. It is Barly 
English in style, and externally is faced with 181 
yellow stock bricks, with stone dressings, the | old 9 itd Ball 
roofs being covered with red tiles. Mr. Thomas | Woodchester 
Spooner, the clerk of the works, received the 
visitors, and explained the main features of the 
church, which on plan comprises nave, north 
and south aisles, chancel, lady-chapel, chantry- 
chapel, north transept, and on the south the 
chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, beyond which 
is the sacristy. The nave is 82 ft. long, 27 ft. 
wide, 55 ft. high internally from floor to under- 
side of ridge, and 63 ft. to outer ridge. It has 
an arcade of four bays on each side, 23 ft. high to 
the underside of apices of arches, and 16 ft. 10 in, 
from centre to centre of columns, which latter 
are octagonal on plan, with shafts running up 
on the nave facets through the clearstory to 
receive the roof principals. Eastward of these 
four bays on the south side is a bay 9 ft. wide 
between the piers, devoted to the purpose of a 
baptistery. Opening into a corresponding bay 
on the north side is the northern door, the 
upper part of the bay being appropriated 
as asmall private gallery for nuns, &c. The 
total length of the nave is 82 ft. The chancel 
or sanctuary is 35 ft. long by 23 ft. 10 in. wide, 
and is raised three steps, or about 18 in., above 
the floor of the nave, the height from the chancel 
floor to the underside of the apex of the chancel 
roof being 52 ft. The total length of the church 
internally, from east to west, is 125 ft. The 
nave aisles are 15 ft. wide between piers and 
walls. The lady-chapel is north of the chancel, 
and, in fact, forms the northchancel aisle. It 
opens by two bays into the chancel, and is 
lighted by two two-light windows on the north 
side, and by one three-light window on the east. 
The chantry chapel, which forms the south aisle 
of the chancel, opening from it, as does the lady 
chapel, by two bays, is the pre-existing mortuary 
chapel used in connexion with the old Catholic 
burial-ground, upon the northern edge of which 
the new church has been built. This chapel 
was built many years ago, and is not altogether 
in keeping with the new work. The north 
transept occupies the easternmost bay of the 
nave on that side, and is very shallow, being 
scarcely deeper than the width of the aisle. 
Opening out of the south aisle, somewhat to 
the westward of the chantry chapel, is the 
chapel of the Blessed Sacrament,—an excre- 
scence brought from the older building already 
referred to. Adjoining this chapel is the 
sacristy, beneath which is a chamber to contain 
the warming apparatus. Opening out of the north 
and south aisles are confessional-boxes. Behind 
the high altar in the chancel is a narrow passage 
or ambulatory leading from the chantry chapel 
to the lady-chapel, and giving access to a stair- 
case leading to the triforium gallery at the east 
end. At the north-west corner is an octagonal 
turret for the bell. The east window of the 
chancel is lofty, and consists of four lights, 
which it is intended to fill with stained 
. The west window consists of four 
lancet-lights, of equal height. The clearstory 
of the chancel has five lancet - lights on 
each side, and that of the nave has eight 
lights on each side, two over each of the wide 
















































display is stated to have been @ very m 
one, comprising a! a number of interesting 


Mr. C. J. Thomas presided. 


by Milo Fitzwalter, the date being generall 
fixed at about 1131. Since then sdtifions had 


present time the castle was to a Boyce extent 
in a ruinous state. One tower, with the 
ing rooms, is occupied. 


keeper of St. Briavels. 


coloured diagrams of them, giving explanations 
of various details in hanes ngs them. 


arms. 
The Rev. W. Bazeley read a paper on “ The 
he said :—Foremost amongst the pongnenes 


youngest son, but William gave them 


took possession of the province of Glamorgan. 
In 1102, at the instance of his wife, -Sybil, 


Fitz-Hamon re-built the priory church 
Tewkesbury, and endowed it with vast possses- 
i sions. William of Malmesbury says, “ It cannot 
rafters, all the woodwork being painted a dark|be easily reported how highly Robert 
bluish-green colour, the spaces between the 

rafters being white. Sittings will be provided 
at first for about 500 people, although it will be 
possible to seat nearly 1,000 when 


. | such folk as used to come thither.’ lofty 
The stone used for piers, &c., is Stoke Ground, i a 


of the present Castle of Cardiff were 
chapel | ;his noble structure. He accompanied 
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for the display of archeological objects, bat the 
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loucester Cathedral an 
lent by Mr. Conway Jones. 
He also exhibited for Mr. Steed a number of 
“ remains” found in the course of excavations 
in Bull-lane. Soon after eight o’clock the read- 
ing of papers commenced in the Lecture Theatre. 
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The Rev. W. Taprell Allen read a paper on 
St. Briavels Castle. He minutely described the 
building as it now exists, and which was erected 


is 


been made, as was evidenced by their different 
style. In 1223 there was a crossbow factory at 
St. Briavels, and a large order for this weapon 
was given by the king. In1788 Howard visited 
St. Briavels Castle, which wee then used as a 

rison ; he reported that there were no prisoners 
tain then, but recently three had been released, 
one having been confined nearly five years for a 
debt of 3s. and 41. 11s. 4d. costs. Several in- 
teresting facts in connexion with the past 
history of the castle were noticed. At the 


was by Mr. J. H. Cooke, 
Law - suit of the 
turies.” 








THE ART-UNiON OF LONDON. 


Ar the present time, when retrenchment is 
the order of the day, it was a judicious step on 
the part of the Art-Union to select, for their 
annual presentation work, an illustrated book, 
since many a subscriber, desirous of not losing 
the advantages attached to continuous payment, 
might manage to spare a guinea, 
be alarmed at the farther (prospective) dis- 
bursement required for a frame and glass, if a 
engraving were to be the return for his 


The subject of the work in question is Lord 
Byron’s tale of Lara, and the designs are by 
Mr. C. B. Biroh. 

This poem, it is stated, was chosen for illustra- 
tion on account of its presenting a large 
ic incident within the limits best 
suited for a work of this character ; thus facili- 


adjoin- 


Some discussion followed, and an old MS. book 
was exhibited which had been written by monks, 
and was for many years in the possession of the 


. J. D. T. Niblett read the next paper, on 
“ The Arms of the Free Miners and Free Smiths | large 
of Dean Forest.” He was glad to be able to 
bring before his audience a fact not generally 
known, though specially interesting to lovers of 
heraldry, which was now cultivated as a science 
to elucidate matters of history, it being con- 
stantly useful in fixing dates. This fact was 
that the fraternities or guilds of the Free 
Miners and Free Smiths each their own 
distinctive coats of arms. They were to be 
seen at Abbenhall Church, about a mile from 
Mitcheldean. He then described the church 
and the eight shields on its font, and exhibited 
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In the brief discussion which followed, Sir J. 
Maclean suggested whether the shields in ques- 
tion, which were peculiar in ing tools upon 
them, were not rather trade marks coats of 
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The original marble 
given in 1872 as @ prize by the Art-Union, was 
selected as one of the works to represent 
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Earls of Gloucester,” in the course of which 


"Ze ea 


nobles was his kinsman Robert Fitz- 4 
On the death of Queen Maud in 1083 her lands 
and rights, including the “ honour” of Gloucester, 
should have to Henry Beauclerk, her 


1087 to Robert Fitz-Hamon. 1091, Jestyn, lord 
of Glamorganshire, having been defeated by 
Rhys ap Tewdor, prince of South Wales, applied 
for help to the nobles of England. Fitz-Hamon | that, 
and other knights went to his help, and Rhys 
ap Tewdor having been slain, the English nobles 
quarrelled among themselves, and Fitz-Hamon 





daughter of Roger Montgomery, Earl of Shrews- 
bury, and of Gerald, Abbot of Cranbourne, 


: 
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Hamon exalted this monastery, wherein the 
beauty of the building ravished the eyes and 
the charity of the monks allured the hearts of | °® £*T°r 


‘Conduseateet, Londo, W. 
12, 
the Ist 


to Normandy, fought with him at Tenchebrai, 

















THE OBELISK. 


Without asking now who is 
wrong, we implore all 
agree, so that the monolith may take a more 
creditable form than it at present displays. 
Placed as it is on its built-up pedestal of modern 
granite work, with which it 
connexion, and exposing its ugly rounded end, 
it looks like one of a set of huge skittles that 
has lost its way, and is fast ceasing to be sug- 
gestive of anything but a 
fear. It is not clearly understood is in- 
tended to be done to 
mental aspect to the at 

erection, but we conclude, as a matter of course, 
that some metal-work 

four angles of the base 
some metal nd a 

pedestal, so as to connect the two, if ever so 
slightly. This ought to be done at once: the 
whole affair is drifting into disrepute. 
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ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ CLAIMS. 


Two claims of this character came before the 
Whitechapel and Shoreditch County Courts 


respectively last week. 
‘a In the first-named court, Mr. Sanders, archi- 
4 tect and surveyor, of Southampton-street, 


Bloomsbury-square, sued Mr. Williams, a gentle- 
man residing at Woodford, in Essex, to recover 
the sum of 191. 18s., the balance of an account 
for surveying and superintending the building of 
houses situated in Latchett-road, Woodford. 
The defendant had paid 61. into court, contend- 
ing that that sum was sufficient for the services 
J which the plaintiff had rendered, and that the 
charges were excessive. On the other hand, it 
was urged that the charges made were reason- 
able, and the judge gave a verdict for the full 
amount claimed. 
In the case tried at the Shoreditch County 
Court, the plaintiff, Mr, Michell, is a surveyor 
be in Moorgate-street, and the defendant, Mr. 
a Beale, resides at Grove House, Cambridge- 
a heath. The action was brought to recover 
ie 5l. 5s. for fees and expenses, and the plaintiff’s 
case was that he was employed by the defend- 
ant, who had just com some houses at 
Forest-gate, to go through a number of accounts, 
measurements, and quantities in connexion with 
the building of these houses, and which at the 
time formed the subject of 
He had also been called in 
services in order that might appear as a 
8a 
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he 
witness in the case, and be able to 
the charges were fair and . 
defence was that the plaintiff was called in 
merely to say whether the charges 
were correct or not, and that 
his business to to the estate and test the 
measurements. On the part of the 


witnesses were called to that 
impossible the plaintiff could have gone through 
the measurements; but the judge said it was 
unreasonable to suppose that a man could be 
expected to become an important witness in 
such @ case unless he had examined the buildings 
and tested the measurements. Ashe 

to have been over-paid with respect to one item 
of his services, he should give the plaintiff a 
verdict for 2l. 2s., with costs. 








THE BURSTING OF WATER-PIPES 
DURING FROST. 


4 Sir,—Allow me to offer, for what it is worth, 

4 ® contribution to the literature of burst pi 
3 I have always held, as matter of self-evident 
4 truth, the view to which you admit that you 
3 have inclined, namely, that the frost the 
Pipes, and the thaw discovers the damage. The 
caprice with which flaws occur has, indeed, bee 
not Bat foal grated $0 your eurreepondent 
not but fee itude to dent, 
“W. Wyatt,” for the extremely oo expla- 
nation that he has giyen of at one cause 
; of the apparent caprice, This is all that I should 
4 have been able to say on the subject a month 
[ two ago; but in the first sudden and violent frost 


> 
- 


of the present winter, I, in common with most 
of my neighbours, had to send for the plumber. 
A rupture of the 
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Tiere has been another little collision on the 


easy | house without producing his title to this 
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a 
owner of the house last built wants to sell, he 
cannot produce any title to the strip. He is, 
however, not before us. Txos, Brasnitt. 








cistern above was frozen hard. I called for 
boiling water to thaw it, “ Not boiling, sir,” 
quoth the plumber; “only warm.” “Why 
surely,” I replied, “the hotter the better.” 
* No, sir,” says the other, “ boiling water bursts 
the pipes, warm water thaws them and does no 
barm.” “Allthe harm,” said I, “is done already, 
— upon it. It is the expansion of the water 
in freezing that cracks the pipes ; hot water or 
warm water can only show the damage that 
has been done before.” “ Well, sir,” said the 
plamber, “you do as you like; but I can tell 
you that when I have used boiling water for 
thawing a pump, I have heard the bolts crack 
and seen the nuts fly off when it was poured on ; 
but I never saw any damage done by moderately 
warm water.” 

Now, sir, this is only second-hand evidence 
as far as my communication to you is concerned. 
But it was a statement seriously made to me by 
a respectable tradesman, evidently in earnest, 
who spoke of his personal experience in his own 
trade. Ido not see how he could be mistaken. 
I feel no doubt whatever that he said what he 
believed. Of course, I acted on his advice, and 
I had no trouble with the ball-cock. I cannot 
attempt to explain the theory, on the assump- 
tion that the statement is correct. The subject 
is one involving so much discomfort and expense 
to so many householders that I make no apology 
for bringing before you the statement exactly 
as it was made tome. Perhaps some ef your 
numerous readers may be able to add something 
of value, either in support, in contradiction, or 
in explanation of the plumber’s dread of boiling 
water. C. BE. 






























































































BAD BUILDINGS. 


Siz,—The only effectual remedy will be to 
make the ground landlord jointly responsible 
with the speculating builder for the proper 
materials being used in the construction of 
buildings. The evil lies at the fountain head. 

Most of these landlords do not employ a sur- 
veyor to look after their interests, and bind 
down the builder, as to the materials, under 
penal clauses; but employ a speculating man to 
cover the ground at the least possible cost. 
“ Qus facit per alium, facit per se,” is a legal 
maxim that might be applied with great benefit 
to the general public; and the builder in these 
cases is simply the agent of the landlord. 

No amount of legal pressure applied to these 
builders can abate the evil,—fighting such a 
class is fighting with shadows,—here to-day, 
gone to-morrow. 

If acting in the landlord’s interests, I would 
not allow such a thing as an angle quoin sup- 
ported by an iron column. Such quoins should 
all be well splayed, and good story-posts fixed 
in addition to such columns. 

Farther, I think it is a question whether the 
walls of all dwelling-houses should not be a 
brick and a half, or 14 in. thick, in place of the 
9 in. work at present allowed, as the bond of 
this is imperfect, and it will scarcely keep out 
the weather. 





A Disreicr Surveyor or Turrty 


Srm,—Daring the late frost, some of your Years’ STANDING. 


correspondents discussed p 
bursting ie walle: slaie d heel og B oT P.8.—Power should be taken either by bye- 
remember rightly, Ce ded that the law or amendment of Act (short Act), by the 
damage was caused by the thawing of the ice. Board of Works, enacting that,—“The art 
If not too late, you may like to insert the en- ‘builder’ shall apply to and include any build- 
closed extract from Professor Huxley’s admir- | 8 OW?S™ groan + meniinrs, senetenans, ar other 
able work, “Physiography,” which I had not person interested in such land or houses” ; 
. ae otherwise it is a question of supply and demand. 
by me at the time you published the corre- - di 
spondence. I sup he war te idered Bad builders will always be present to do cheap 
: y be considered |}, i1ding and cheat the public, and the nuisance 


an unequalled authority on such matters:—/|_. : 
“Tt is important to note that water and a few will a and the real offenders escape 


other liquids, instead of continuing to 
tise ergre ae reach eo Bay at which 
contraction stops and is su by expansion, 
so that the solid water actually pital Br a good 
deal more space than did the liquid from which 
it was derived. When a water-pipe bursts 
during a frost, or a jug of water cracks as the 
liquid freezes, we are practically taught that 
water, during the process of solidification, 
undergoes a large increase of bulk.”—P. 56. 
BE. 8. R. 








BUILDERS’ CONTRACTS. 


In your impression of the Ist inst. I noticed 
an article stating that the first annual meeting 
of the National iation of Master Builders 
teok place at Leeds, on the 23rd ult., about 
seventy representatives being present. Amongst 
the things discussed and approved of was a new 
form of contract which had been prepared and 
recommended by the committee for general 
adoption throughout the building trade, the 
contract to be based upon the conditions of 
contract agreed upon by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and London Builders’ Asso- 
ciation. Now, though I am not a builder myself, 
but clerk to a builder, I think, on behalf of 
the builders who do not belong to the above 
association, I am entitled to ask a few questions 
on the subject of the new conditions recently 
imposed by the architects. In the first place, I 
would ask the Association of Builders why the 
condition of depositing a fac-simile priced copy 
of quantities before signing the contract should 
be enforced? The architect’s answer is, to 
insure a more amicable settlement. In what 
way? Simply by charging all extra work, and 

ions, if any, at eontract prices. I would 

ask, who is to pay the builder for the extra 
labour in cutting away and making good after 
extras, if you are bound up to the contract 
prices? And under those conditions an architect 
m alter the whole arrangement of a house, 
put the builder to great expense. Still, 
must only have the prices that you put in 
fo competition for the job; that is a condition, 
I think, that all builders of repute should 
oppose, as a sealed copy of quantities is not 
always secure, even in the hands of architects, 
and the builders who egies a making 
a rod to be used against them. er very 
stringent condition is that all materials carted 
upon the works are to be the property of the per- 
son for whom you are carrying out the contract, 
and not to be taken away without a written order 
from the architect ; also not to sublet any of the 
work without a written order from the same 
person. The first reads in this way. If you 
carry twenty loads of timber on the works, and 
only use fifteen, you must get an order to remove 
the others. The second I consider is an imposition, 
as all builders sublet more or less of their work. 








PARTY WALL QUESTIONS. 


As it was I who raised these questions, I shall 
be glad to reply to Mr. Amery’s letter in your last 
issue. The first case which he mentions has no 
bearing whatever on the subject of party walls, 
for a wall which he desires to build entirely upon 
his own land, and belonging exclusévely to hisown 
house, is not a party-wall, but an external wall. 
In building it he must, of course, keep quite 
clear of his bour’s soil, taking such steps as 
he may be advised for getting a sufficient a 
dation with as little sacrifice of space outside 
his wall as ible. Practically,—if no party- 
wall is altho and his neighbour will, no 
doubt, build their walls close together, seeing 
that there is a good foundation extending under 
both walls, But they had much better agree to 
build one wall only which will stand over the 
junction line of the two properties, and ha 
proper footings. This will bea “ party-wall” 
which they will be tenants in common, and, if 
within the Metropolitan district, the law in 
relation to bai found in the Metropolitan 


nice questions, and may be glad to have got out 
of his difficulty so easily. 1 should say the wall 
was not, when he sold his house, a party-wall, 
though it may be one now that the new pro- 
prietor of the adjoining land has paid a con- 
sideration, and has used it. Your correspondent 
is, I ie 3 still the freeholder of the 7-in. 
strip, and if he had bought and built on the 
adjoining land he could not have sold his new 


as well as the title to his new plot. the 
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The above comments are made upon & copy 
of conditions I have just perused, trusting that 
some member of the Builders’ Association will 
give me his views upon it. 

Buriper’s CLERK. 








FROST AND MORTAR. 


S1x,—The winter of this year 1878-9 is, I take 
it, almost a counterpart of that of 1860-1 in its 
severity. In that year the building of the brick- 
work of a church about 8 ft. above ground level 
was so severely injured by the frost that it was 
condemned, and had to be rebuilt. 

The matter was attended with litigation, and 
it was sought to be proved that defective 
materials had been used ; but the result showed 
that good materials had been used, but the 
action of the frost had reduced the mortar to 
powder, and made it perfectly worthless. 

The moral is that the rotten appearance of 
mortar after being acted on by frost may be 
mistaken by the uninitiated for defective work, 
and that it is better to defer all work (not always 
possible, however) during a frost. 

A District SuRVEYoR. 








SANITARY SUPERVISION. 


S1r,—As I have for many years been e aged in practical 

sanitary house reform, I have watch e of 
public opinion on sanitary matters, and I can tes' 
your journal has well to the front in guiding that 
opinion into proper channels. I have derived many useful 
hints from the letters and articles appearing in your pub- 
lication, but I think the time has come when suggestions 
and experiments ought to merge into asce and 
rn Ho facts. If sanitary engineers have not now 
sufficient experience and data to enable them definitely to 
determine on the best and simplest system of sanitary 
arrangements for houses, they will never come to any 
decision at all, and universal sanitary reform will be further 
postponed until the general body of sanitary engineers 
agree to adopt some approved system of sanitation. 

Your correspondent, Mr. Buchan, has rendered good 
service to practical sani engineering, especially in ia- 
troducing and advocating his excellent form of trap for at 
once excluding sewer gas while admitting pure fresh air to 
house-drains and soil-pipes ; but Mr. Buchan rushes too 
readily into print, and if he confuses your readers with 
many more suggestions such as those in his letter which 
appears in your issue of February 1, they will have to 
give him up. 

As a practical man, I heartily approve of Mr, Buchan’s 
former suggestions, of which he er eB gm the public full 
benefit, but I utterly condemn as absurd and impracticable 
his ‘new plan.” The “‘open trough” on the branch soil- 
pipe which he therein strongly unadvisedly advocates 
is 80 objectionable and impracticable that I am in doubt 
how I can ever trust to his advice again. 

ist. It would present an abominable appearance (espe- 
cially when in action) viewed from any windows on s 
higher level, whether in the same, in an adjoining, or in an 
opposite house. 

2od, It would be offensive to the sense of smell. 

3rd. It would injure the appearance of the house, 

4th. It would deteriorate the upward draught of air 
through all lower parts of the soil-pipe and at the inlet 
trap. 

5th. In certain winds blowing down upon these “‘ open 
troughs,”’ a powerful and offensive down-draught would 
be driven out at the inlet grating over trap at ground. 

6th. Heavy snow and frost would fill up and choke the 
“open trough,” and the soil would then unquestionably 
—- and pour — the sides = the house. 

ere is an excellent s sani arrangements 
well known and well tested by sanitary engineers of prac- 
tical experience which, if faithfully carried out, supplies 
all real wants ; we do not want even to breathe the air of our 
house-drains, nor to render our soil-pipes fit places to live 
in. Our one object should be to exclude, by the best and 
simplest means, all dangerous sewer gases from our dwell- 


my 

have originated and am successfully carrying out a 
system of sanitary house ins gd pusades and 
insurance, which you may i icati 
to your readers, as they may find a prs on ecapee | 
well in their districts, and I, therefore, enclose one of m 
prospectuses. I find the system works smoothly and w 
in this country (Dablin), and it enables householders at 
once to strike at the root of defective drainage. 

Wx. Rost. Macuizz, 








HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS. 


S1z,—Through the medium of your j may I be 
allowed to supplement by a fow remarks Mr. Frederick 
Francis's rte. 155, ante) on this subject, read before the 
Archi’ Association ? to the “‘ art-tiles” 


rtions necessary 
vcaniees in Mark-lane? my 


I must here acknowledge the name of the other painter, 
. Alexandre Gravier, who, in the original and largest 
portion of the work, designed and painted those tiles con- 
stituting architectural » flowers, birds, 
&c., the sole painter and part 
historical, , and other i Oy Te being 
saac A, Gress, 








Royal Scottish Academy.—At a general 
meeting of the Royal Scottish Academy, held 
on Monday, Messrs. James Cassie and Robert 
Gavin, Associates, were elected Academicians, in 
the room of the late G. P. Chalmers and Kenneth 
Macleay. 











ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. 
THE NAVE ROOF. 

Sir,—“An Old Friend,” in last Saturday’s 
Builder, hints that it is rather “low,”—ae sign 
of rusticity,—-to care about ancient buildings. 
Doubtless there may be reasons therefor. So 
skilful an artist in throwing cold water can 
hardly be ignorant of his own perfections. The 
bits of innocent ignorance in his letter have, 
therefore, a suspicious look, but I will not be 
deterred from following my first benevolent 
impulse. I was really distressed that so comely- 
spoken a gentleman should talk of “ conserva- 
tive restoration, whatever that may be,” and 


thought you would allow me to define the creed | ( 


of the conservative restorer, so that when “ An 
Old Friend” writes again on the subject he 
may be a trifle less vague. Ido not think any 
orthodox member of the body will quarrel with 
the following six rules :— 

1. An old building had better not be meddled 
with, unless it is going to ruin, or has been 
much injured by neglect or wilful mutilation. 

2. Any old work of merit which wants repair 
should be repaired. 

3. No old work of merit should be destroyed 
merely in order to put new work in its place. 

4. If some part of a building, actually in use, 
is so far decayed that it must be renewed, the 
new work should, as a general rule, be a careful 


that | copy of the old work. 


5. If ruthless people have injured the beauty 
of a building by depriving it of something 
which once belonged to it, this something may 
be replaced or restored. 

6. If the original form of any part of a 
building cannot be discovered, conjecture and 
analogy may be useful,—if it is impossible 
absolutely to let the work alone,—but in no 
case must anything be put up which could never 
have existed at any previous time. 

What is proposed at St. Alban’s will sin 
against the spirit of the whole of these rules. 
A sound, substantial, old oak roof is to be 
destroyed,—merely to put up a new fir roof 
such as never existed before over Decorated 
bays. We have practised restoration of ancient 
buildings for a long time, and on a good scale in 
England, and have preached abroad the true 
kind of restoration, and denounced the false. 
Are we now to take it that persons in authority 
do not care in the least which is followed for 
the future ? Anoruer OLp Faienp. 





Sir,—I will ask you to publish a letter I 
addressed lately to Mr. Street, and this, I hope, 
will be my last contribution to the correspond. 
ence :— 

[Cory.] 
** Spring Gardens, January 31, 1879, 

Duan Mr. Srazzt,—I was in Wales when your letter 
came, or I should have replied sooner. 

When you first made the attack on our preposal, I felt 
that your position, and the prominence given to your criti- 
cisms, e it desirable that I should reconsider the ground 
on which we were acting. 

This I did with the greatest care, 
faction of myself and the Committee 
a high roef was hpth justifiable and on every account advan- 


aving done this, I have no intention of reopening the 
OThe matbea adopted for ascertaining the 

or i the probable 
ancient line of roof is the most trustworthy I know of, and 


I have every reason for feeling in the substantial 
correctness of my conclusiens. J. Otpriw Scorr.” 


As regards the desire which my father had to 
adda high roof to the nave of St. Alban’s, I 
wish to point out that it is proved, beyond all 
doubt, by his conversations, and by 
his correspondence with his clerk of the works, 
Mr. Chapple. It is in a letter to him that the 
idea of repeating what he had done at Selby is 
mentioned, Again, he expressed his wish most 
Gistinctly to Mr. Longmire, the contractor, as 


~ well as to others, and especially the chairman 


of the committee, Lord Verulam, to whom he 
stated that he should rejoice to add a high roof, 
only he despaired of the n funds being 
ever available. There is also the evidence of 
his original report, in which there is a 

exactly to the same effect; so that there can- 
not be the slightest doubt that, in his opinion, 
the addition of a visible roof would be a vast 
gain to the building, and that he would have 
been most pleased to carry out such a work of 
restoration. 

_ For my own part, I am rejoiced to know that 
in what we are now doing we are only carrying 
out the wish of one whose opinion on such a 
question will be admitted 3 | all to be of the 
highest value. - OtpRip Scorr, 





SURVEYORS’ FEES. 

Siz,—In your issue of the Ist inst., I noticg 
report of an “ Action for Fees—Gordon v. Black. 
burne,” which, you say, involves @ question of 
considerable importance to architects and quan. 
tity surveyors. The decision, in this case, appa. 
rently, was that an architect is liable to the 
quantity surveyor for his fees. If this be the 
case, the decision is contrary to at least two 
other cases, lately decided in England and 
Scotland. As weare not all at one as to the 
meaning, or, rather the effect, of this decision, 
would you kindly permit me a few words? 

The jury in case found for the plaintiff 
Gordon, the quantity surveyor), on the ground 
“that the plaintiff was employed by the defend. 
ant personally, defendant acting as principal,” 


a disclosed principal, then the verdict would be 
for the defendant.” 

It fairly follows that, unless there had been 
some other than ordinary relation (which the 
jury found there was) between architect and 
quantity surveyor, the decision would have been 
for i ve Nrecns ste the architect). 

D case v. Gage) referred 
to above, is repo in the Times of J cma 
8, 1875. i. wee cH Fy Quain and 
ajury. Here the plaint r, & quantit 
surveyor) sued the building-owner for his foes, 
charged on the lowest of the tenders sent ia 
from his schedules. The defendant refused 
payment because “the architect in the present 
instance had only a limited authority, and that 
he was told that the defendant had engaged a 
builder, so that there would be no necessity to 
take out the quantities to enable the builders to 
tender.” His lordship said that if the jury 
found that the architect’s authority was not 
limited in the way stated, the defendant was 
liable to pay the plaintiff a reasonable remune. 
ration for taking out the quantities. The jury 
returned a verdict for the plaintiff, and the 
judge assessed the remuneration at 1} per cent. 
on the lowest tender. 

The Scotch case is from the Scotsman of 
January 25, 1879. It was before three judges 
of the Court of Session. This is a cutting from 
the newspaper :— 

“ SECOND DIVISION. 
APPEAL—WILLIAM CORNELIUS 0. EDWARD BLACK. 

This was an appeal taken from the Sheriff Court of 

inburgh in an action raised in that court at the instsnce 


ving to the satis- 
the addition of | oh 


stitute. 
To day their Lordshi money yale pe amet pealed 
against, and gave the respondent ptroner ediitional 


e 

I may add that the sheriff, in his interlocutor, 
says “that the pursuer’s claim i 
constant and uniform custom of ti 








right, for had 
gone wrong the chances are I should hav 
of it. As a rule, we hear pretty soon 
failures ! 
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_THE BUILDER. 


BUILDING SUMMONSES. 
Ar the Wandsworth Police-court, before 


. Paget, 
Mr. Charles Kent, a ——— was summoned for erecting 
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For those in my 6wn house I can personally 
vouch. We have ‘not had the smallest trouble. 
They have been in constant use, and have had 
no special attention paid to them. We have 
been content with the daily evidence that 





F 


everything was going on well. The soil-pipes Sdn de Wesker eike Wome Tne 
have bow been in use for three years, an —— Mie ERG, tee Beard marveges, enld bo male canna) 
passe inoffensive, and the closets singularly | *ppie i aot furnished ‘until the building wae nearly 

I have heard of a great many people com-| The defendant said hs was not aware of the existence of 
plaining of the “wastes” from their sinks a} pate ae ed . pavepal ieee ehurches in 
freezing, owing to having adopted the “ discon- | "yrr pointed Aad eet ne alse beter we 


nexion plan.” All that I can say is, that we him 40s. 
have five in use (four sinks and a lavatory 
bason) and we have not had the least trouble. 
Remember there are no lead traps nor brass 
gratings to check the flow of water. The water 
runs direct from the sink through a short length 
of pipe into an outside cistern head, and from 
that down a vertical pipe into the underground 
syphon trap. I find that eight gallons of water 
run off easily in from eighteen to twenty 
seconds. R. Norman Suaw, R.A. 


commencing the work. He 








GRANITE PAVING. 


81z,—We notice in your valuable periodical 
ult. a letter from Mr. Allein, borough surveyor of Brad- 








THE CRACE COLLECTION: OLD LONDON. — 
i i from P. the: 
Tue collection of maps, plans, and views of ee eee re there is eth my ae 


‘London and Westminster, made by the late Mr. : - 
Frederick Crace, and lent to the South Ken. | fre'tsxholl so sbeolutaly necessary in ety paring, 
sington Museum by his son, Mr. J. G. Crace, as| This material is known as “ ishire’s Granite,” and 


1 : as we have used considerable quantities in the construction 
the upper rooms in the galleries on tho’ weet | sf coeerenon iamvays we write with exthority a 1 
es of ee Gardens. Admission ae 2 wiles one telling fact, comely, ps after 
is free on Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday ; on | **""™8 tramway on a macedam out of Preston, 
the three other week-days o yment of 6d. ve Oh ape ear ee eee Sas d 
The plans and views selected from the collec- on cath ale. Jax & Co, 
tion for exhibition are 3,085 in number. A 

complete catalogue, compiled from Mr. Crace’s 

larger work, is to be had for 6d. 








SHARP WORK. 
S1x,—The following e le may serve to show the 











On the Ist of January, 1879, i were issued for 
DRAINAGE WORKS. 


St. George’s Sanitary Authority, Gloucester. ¥ not later ebruary Ist 


a post-card is sent to competitors info 


Be od ae with which competitions are sometimes | tory 





ee Se well be Meerated jn 
consequence must necessarily, large. 
The height of the « Boverr-somy. hte: Pow 
withholding or releasing of gas or fire-damp, 
and it behoves much care and watchfulness on 
the part of colliery officers when a sudden 
lowering of the barometric column takes 
place.” 

The author's diction is not happy, but we 
quote his words, because we think, from his 
position, that he is capable of throwing some 

ractical light on a subject which just now 
largely engages the attention of people in mining 

Other chapters are on Hydrogen, Carbor, 
Compounds of Carbon and Hydrogen, Sulphar, 
Explosions in Coal-mines, Combustion, and 


bourhood | Ventilation; with an Appendix on the Gases 


enclosed in Coal, reprinted from the Journal of 
the Chemical Society. 








Miscellanen. 


Mr. Charles Barry, President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, has been 
elected an Honorary Member of the Imperial 
and Royal Academy of Five Arts of Vienna, 
“to give expression” by that body “of their 
esteem for his artistic career.” A similar com- 
pliment has been paid to a few well-knowr 
members of the Royal Academy. 


British Museum.—The British Museum is 
now open free to the public on every week-day, 
—Monday till Friday from ten o’clock, and on 
Satarday from twelve o'clock till the ordinary hour 
of closing. Special arrangements have been 
made to enable students to carry on their work 
without interruption. Students of nataral his- 
will have Tuesday and Thursday reserved 
for their studies, students of archeology 
Wednesday and Friday. Only on Monday and 


a Wesleyan chapel at Matlock Bridge, designs to be deli- : ; : 
These being received, | Saturday will the public be able to view the 
them that 183 | whole of the collections ; on Tuesday and Thars- 


shire.—The Sanitary Authority having applied | *Pplications had been made; 85 sets of designs received, | day, allexcept the natural history specimens ; and 
to the Local Government Board for sanction to Eecthgeabrenkic seme. and dated Feb. 6; it was | 00 Wednesday and Friday all except the Greek 


























therefore printed a day before, and Feb, 2 was Sunday, 
when, of course, the designs were not looked at. T 
remain, at most, three working days in which to examine 
and reject yi designs, and to choose two! What 
a massacre of the innocents ! 
Pe cae are Bons | ope eR ged the fate of 
ir designs as ly as possible, an is time they must 
be gratified, "yh 


ya 
Hooks Receibed. 


Text Book on the Steam Engine, By T. M. 
Goopsve, M.A. London: Crosby Lockwood 
&Co. 1879. 

Tue author points out the influence which 


borrow 3,5771. for new drainage works, the 
Government Inspector, Colonel Ponsonby Cox, 
R.E., held an inquiry meeting at the offices of 
the Authority last week to receive evidence of 
any persons interested in the matter, and to 
examine the plans and sections, which have been 
prepared by Mr. Wm. Dawson, C.E., the Board’s 
surveyor. No opposition having been offered, 
the inspector decided to report favourably upon 
the scheme, so that the works will be com- 
menced shortly. 

Silsby.—An inquiry has been held by Major 
Hector Tulloch, R.E., upon the application of 
the Barrow-on-Soar Rural Sanitary Authority, 
for a loan of 3,5001., to be expended for drainage 
works at Silsby. It is i 
Sewage by filtration on e 
Messrs. Hodson, Price, & 
borough, are the engineers. 

Derby.—The Urban Sanitary Authority have 
instructed their borough engineer, Mr. Clement 
Danscombe, C.E., to prepare a complete scheme 
for the disposal of the sewage of the borough, 
so as to comply with the requirements of the 
Rivers Pollution Act. 











exercised in the construction of the steam- 


“diagram of energy” has enabled a scientific 


of the modern theory of heat ; the fourth deals 
with some salient points in the mechanism of 








MASTERS AND MEN. 


Edinburgh—At a meetiog of the master 
plasterers of Edinburgh on the 6th inst., the 
question of wages was fully considered. The 
meeting was of opinion that as other skilled 
workmen in the building trades had recently 
had their wages considerably reduced, and as 
7d. per hour was the maximum payment now 
made, plasterers shoald, on and after Monday 
last, be placed on the same footing, and that, 
therefore, their wages should be reduced to 7d. 
It was also resolved that labourers be reduced 
to 5d. per hour. 

Preston.—The Preston stonemasons returned 
to work on Monday morning, on the masters’ 
terms,—a reduction of 4s. a week, within a 
fraction. 

Glasgow.—About 250 plumbers in Glasgow, 
who have been on strike for six weeks, agreed on 
Monday to acceat a reduction of 1d. per hour 
on the present rate of 8}d. ; 

Welsh Slate Quarries.—Notices of a reducticn 
of working days to three weekly, and of 25 


examination questions. 





By J. W. Tuomas, F.C.S. 
mans, Green, & Co. 1878. 


its microscopical appearances, the gases in coal, 
the properties of matter. 


therefore, that when a portion, say 1-30th (if 








at Llanberis slate quarries. The Bethesda 
quarries are only working four days weekly. 


analysis of the action of heat-engines to be | P 


air the author says that “its pressure upon | Military 
a working face of coal—perhaps 1,000 yards long | illustrated these by a method which was some. 
and 5 ft. deep—must be enormous. Now, &| what novel, for in addition to the usual di ™s, 
redaction of 1 in. of barometric colamn, or, in| &>., “lantern illastrations” have been employed. 
other words, an equivalent lowering of the/| That is to say, photographic views of buildings 
atmosphere, would ‘materially reduce the| have been magnified and thrown on to a screen 
pressure, which is mach more perceptible when | by the electric light, with the aid of a large 
divided over a large area. It will be seen,| magic lantern. Upwards of 150 buildings, or 


and Roman sculptures, and antiquities in the upper 


here | gallery. Tickets will be granted to readers and 


students without limit of term, but subject to 
withdrawal. The actual presentation of the ticket 
will not be considered necessary for entrance 
into the reading-room, &c., but the holder when 
not known to the door-keepers will be asked, for 
the purpose of identification, to write down his 
or her name and address. Arrangements are also 
being settled for an experimental lighting of 
the reading-room of the Museum with the 
electric light. 


Free Museum.—An addition has 
recently been made to the interesting collection 


the change of view of the nature of heat has of antiquities at this place, Mr. H. Bird having 


ted to the Corporation the corner-stone 


pe fee Pe ane ee ee of St. Michael’s Church, Queenhithe, which was 


ulled down some time since. The stone has 
upon it the following inscription: “This chyrch 


made oo pay te sino th a | geal nyo Jn 

the steam-engine as it existed in the time of | S04 was gigs aemtige igre ele 

Watt, together with an account of the ideas oodrof, Tho. Lyme, - 4 « gi 5 b 

then prevalent as tothe nature of heat; the oe pica gp amma gong -d, ta ‘a 
: oa ied wrence , alde 

second and third chapters exhibit the principles this 10 March, 1676.”—City Press. ’ 


The Artisans’ Dwellings Act.—It is under- 


an engine; the fifth is on the expansion of | stood (says the Shefield Telegraph) that Mr- 
steam, the action of valves, and the application | Cross contemplates the extension of this Act to 
of Watts’s indicator; the sixth, on boilers and} the smaller towns. , 

the consumption of fuel; the seventh, on com- | can only be put ia force in towns possessing 4 
pound cylinder engines, illustrated by draw-| considerable population, and it is felt that in 
ings; and finally, a chapter on miscellaneous} many of the country towns its provisions are 
details. The work concludes with a series of | as much required as in the great c'ties. Its 
extension will be generally supported by all 
parties in the House of Commons, and will give 
A Treatise on Coal, Mine Gases, and Ventilation. | great satisfaction to the smaller municipatities. 
London: Long. | The measure, in all probability, will form a pro- 
minent feature in the Government programme 


Tuis volume treats on the formation of coal, | for the year.” 


“ At present the measure 


Lectures on Architecture.—Mr. T. Roger 


its deterioration by exposure to the atmosphere, | Smith has just concladed a short course of 
Of atmospheric} lectures on Architecture, at the School of 


Engineering at Chatham. He has 


of buildings, have been by this means 


the barometer lowered 1 in.), of the pressure is/ghown, in a manner at once accurate and 
extending over so vast an area, the’ prilliant. 
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tion of Glasgow for the better regulation of the 
building operations was resumed on the 5th 
inst. The evidence for the promoters was 
exhausted, and the inquiry was adjourned until 
the 6th inst., when the evidence for the ob- 


was generally to the effect that the changes 
sought to be introduced were in many cases un- 
necessary, even from a sanitary and hygienic 
int of view, while the loss which would result 
i if the changes were to be carried 
out were of such a nature as demands com- 
pensation. Mr. Honeyman, architect, con- 
sidered the to make the minimum 
height of ceilings 10 ft. instead of 8 ft. a mis- 
take. The room with the higher roof would 
have less floorage, and would be altogether less 
healthy and comfortable than a room with more 
floorage and only 8 ft. in height. Even so far 
as ventilation was concerned, he was of opinion 
that the air in the room with an 8-ft. ceiling 
would be more easily kept pure than in the one 
with the 10-ft. ceiling, keeping in view, of 
course, that he was referring to small houses for 
the working classes. 


S38 


River Conservancy Boards.—The annua! 
meeting of the Association for the Prevention 
of the Rivers of Scotland from Pollution, was 
held in Edinburgh last week. The report which 
was submitted advocated the appointment of 

Boards throughout the country, 
who should have power to take such steps for 
the prevention of river pollution under provisions 
of the Act of 1876. The report suggested that 
the Council of the Association be empowered to 
petition the Government to appoint such boards. 
The report was adopted. Mr. David Milne 
Home, of Milne Graden, moved that this meet- 
ing is of opinion that there ought to be in 
this country a department of executive, one 
duty of which should be to look after the pollu- 
tion of rivers, and see that they were kept free 
from such gross pollutions as not only unfit them 
for their necessary purposes, but convert them 
into carriers of nuisances in the districts 
through which they flow. Sir James Alexander 
seconded the motion, which was passed unani- 
mously. 


South Hants Waterworks.—These works, 
which are to supply alarge and rapidly-increasing 

istrict, containing about 50,000 inhabitants, 
were ed on the 30th ult. by Lord Henry 
Scott, M.P., and the Right Hon. W. Cowper 
Temple, M.P., each of these gentlemen simul- 
taneously opening hydrants in the market-place, 
Romsey, from which issued jets of water com- 
pletely overtopping the highest houses, and fully 
demonstrating the pressure under which the 
company supply their district. The engineers 
of works are Messrs. Russ & Minns, and the 
contractors Messrs. Easton & Anderson. The 
works were commenced less than twelve months 
since, and the mains laid are about thirty miles 
in extent. The supply is drawn from the chalk 
at Mitchell Marsh, about five miles from Romsey. 
After being softened by Clark’s process, the 
water is pumped a distance of ten miles into a 
covered reservoir at Bassett, very near to and 
above the level of the reservoir of the South- 
ampton corporation. 


close to Bingen on the Rhine. 


| 


The Munich Foundry, sccording to the 
Academy, has been honoured with the commis- 
sion to cast the German National Monument 
which it is proposed to erect in the Niederwald, 
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TENDERS 
For the 
















































































restoration and north aisle, St. Giles's Church, 
Lea, Malmesbury. Mr. C. J. Phipps, architect :— 


Light & Smith ....01csrcsserereces £1,830 0 0 
Wall & Hook 1,72 0 0 
Shallon & Kuapp (accepted) Two ° ° 
Brown nu. 1,875 0 0 


For new wing to the Hotel, Mortlake, for Messrs. 
Phillips ~*~ Ma T. 3. Lyeen enchisost 


convecomeseoneenn tee 0. © 
Newton & Trigg .0.....c0sssssserereee 975 0 O 
Lathey Bros. : 948 0 0 
Bowling & Miller......ccccccc0e-se0es 945 0 0 
Went & Perkins .........scrrec00re00000 900 0 0 
Kirk ave 873 0 0 
For alterations and repairs at the Barley Mow, Horse- 
ferry-road, Westminster, for Mr. W. Rogers. Mr. J. M. 
Ferguson, architect :-— 
Lane £180 10 0 
173 0 0 
Clark (accepted) ......100....0eeees 164 10 0 
For the erection of new store, No. 2, and boi 
and offices, at Marsh Gate-lane, for l 
Gennitiien oud by Messrs. B, L Curtis & Bons Y 
Quantities i - RB. i = 
Hosking Bros, ......ccecssseseessseees £1,205 0 0 
Bee TAN, cn neinnioncstenpncinccien 1,150 0 0 
Abrahams 1,005 0 0 
Reed 999 68 0 
Merten 993 ° 0 
age 956 0 
Allen 960 0 0 
Laurence (accepted) ............... 933 0 0 
For the erection of the Oxford-street schools, for the 
Plymouth Sch: accommodate 600 chi 


ool pw Be children. 
Mr. Silvanus Trevail, itect. Quantities by Mr. 8, W, 





Elliott :~— 
Vernon & Ewins ....ccsce.ssecevssees 00 
Blatchford & SonS..,.....00....000s+00s 4, 00 
Fallen & GR icccccneseicncesvissimiins 00 
Steer 00 
Berry ....... 00 
Bishop & Sons ........scssscccerseoeee 00 
Trevena 00 
Palk & Partridge ..................00« 00 
thorn & Good..., 00 
EIS 00 
MeM 00 
Finch 00 
RAIRID ss scesteceniseinvchstihuenees 00 
BE snrchetineiteniirnibaianidiamonediics 00 
For alterations at the Oxford Arms High-street, 
Santen, oF Mr, F, Newport. Mr, Furniss, archi- 

Anley ... £660 0 0 

Tome .......... 569 0 0 
Gould & Brand...........:c0cseccsesesee 479 0 0 
tg RT et LE ATOR i SELES AN 435 0 0 
Somerville & Hill (accepted) ...... 392 0 0 

Pewtering. 

Stone £4010 0 

W: seinecnichewee - BoO°O 
BRI ssccckissincsaiccbcsccis 37 10 0 

Edwards (accepted) ........:..000se0-0 37 0 0 











For piling and fencing, Billingngate for the 
Markets Committee of PE se 
Horace Jones, architect :-— Mr. 

Cook & Co. 250 ° ° 
a Pe eeaeesererenswersensesons = = 0 
Mundy 180 0 H 








: 


Forresidence for Mr. P. 8, Langton, Park, 
Maidenhead. Messrs. Brown & Albury, architects :— 


Filewood 
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Ww seevecenecessenens 
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Kingerlee ) SOONER ORR eeeree 
three houses and 
For nee oe shop, = Tiverton, ~ 


Mr, J. 
Fecha &. denas.entiitedt 
Tucker & Willinme s.-ccson- 41,080 9 © 


For the construction of roads, sewers, and surface-water 
drains on the British Land Company's Estate at Wood. 
green, Mr. Henry B. M'chell, surveyor 
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For the erection of the * 
Messrs. Tarring & 











& Sons POCPOHESEROOS HC ESOT Te 
W. B HL, Camilo ccsinscsndinsesiionesses 
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Watson, — 
Regat (accepted) Hedeeneeenccouoceeeeeses £215 00 








late 
A. (shall have consideration).—F. A B.—J. 8. a—E. L 2-H B— 
CG H—BR K.—F. L—E. W.—8. P.—A. G.—E B—M. & [Som— 
AGW. &P—P. J.-L B.C—J.8—F, B.—H. 8. L.—T. &W— 
8. J. &Co—H. B.M—J. B. T. & Sons.—Mr,8.—H. C.—Miss M.— 
3.48. 8—W. B—-J. H—M, J. C—3. M BC. D-H. T. P— 
@. —J. H. . 
All statements of lists of tenders, &c. must 
by the name a ae of the sender, not —- 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


Norz.—The 





respoustbility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, reste, of course, the authors, 





Roofing Felts. 





F. Braby & Co. 


TNODOROUS, SARKING, SHEATHING, AND HAIR FELTS, KEPT ALWAYS IN STOCK. MANUFACTURERS OF PERFORATED 
ZINO, PERFORATED COPPER, AND PERFORATED IRON, IN VARIOUS DESIGNS AND GAUGES. 


Wrought Iron Tanks. 





F. Braby & Co. 


PAINTED AND GALVANISED, OF IMPROVED MANUFACTURE. 


Corrugated Iron. 


GALVANISED AND BLACK IN ALL GAUGES, KEPT IN STOOK. 





F. Braby & Co. 


ZINC WORK OF ALL KINDS. 


FITZROY WORKS, 356 to 369, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
Hatton Garden, Liverpool; Great Clyde Street, Glasgow; and at Cyprus. 
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